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“And the hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its. bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, : soft and intense, 


‘* was felt = en 1 odour: within page | uae 2 
cE 5 foes SS: —Shelley.'j 
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HM ? Star Collection No. 3: $ 


For Flowering in the house next Winter 
or to be planted next Fall and Flower 
outdoor in the Spring. 


HE Star Collection of Bulbs which we have sent out ff 
for two years has met with such favor that we have [é 
decided to make another real bargain offer These | 

bulbs should not be confounded with cheap collections—they { 
are all named bulbs, carefully selected by leading Holland fg 
growers for this purpose (see list below). This Star Collec- }jj 
tion No. 3 will be ready to mail September r5th. 
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it Single Red Hyacinth ‘‘ Amy 1 Narcissus, polyanthus, Pyeng Monarque’’ 
I Single White Hyacinth “Baron Von Tuyll 1 Narcissus Paper White grandifi, 
1 Single Blue Hyacinth ‘‘Regulus’”’ 3 Jonquils, single, sweet- scented 
2 Roman White Hyacinths, early 3 Narcissi, single ‘* Von Sion”’ 
Tulip single early “Yellow Prince” 6 Freesia refracta alba 
Tulip * “Carmine King ' Anemones, two single and two double 
Pulip. it “ L’'Immaculee, pure white 6 Allium Neapolitanum 
3°Tulips, the beautiful Parrots 3 Oxalis, clear red, yellow and white 
1£Crocus ‘* Queen Victoria,'’ pure white 3 Scilla Siberica 
1 Crocus “La Majesteuse, v beaubtal striped a Ixias 
x Crocus ‘* Sir Robert Peel, ” light blue 
1 Crucas ‘Princess of Wales, ” dark blue 50 Bulbs for One oe 1.00 
i Crocus ‘* Mammoth Yellow ” [striped 
i Crocus ‘*President Grant,’”’ light blue white 


For description see Vick’s Bulb Catalogue, ready August 1st. Free on application, 


James Vick’s Sons, Seedsmen, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Vick’s IWustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Famous Books in the Reach of all. 


A REMARKABLE DISTRIBUTION OF 


Standard Literature 


From the pens of the most Popular Authors of the World, and all 


At Nominal Prices! 





Per Dozen, — 
MAIL, 
Postage Paid. , 


This is the first time that the masses in every State in the Union have been enabled to secure Popular Works at Nominal 
Prices. We have made special arrangements with a very large and reputable publishing house for the books of 
“ The Golden Gem Library,” to be exclusively supplied to our readers at 


Ten Cents each, or One Dollar per dozen, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID AND DELIVERED AT YOUR OWN HOME. e 
The selection of the Authors and their works has been made with great care and judgment, 


These books cannot be bought only in large quantities of the publishers and are the Reegular 25 cent Edition,—New, 
Large Type, Good Paper, Nicely Printed, with Covers in White and Gold. Size of the book is 44% x6% inches, and they average 
nearly 200 pages, being unabridged. ~ As they would cost 2& eents each in book-stores our readers are getting books in the most 
attractive form, delivered at their home, postage paid, at a price never before heard of in the book world. 
The country actually placed ahead of the city. 


$1 per Dozen. READ THE TEMPTING LIST. $4 per Dozen. 





No, 1. The Yellow Mask. 176 Pages. By WILKIE a bit of sadness and a bit of gladness, Justa lit- | No. 20. Maid, Wife or Widow? 170 Pages. By 
Cotiins. Lovers of Wilkie Collins will find the tle story for an idle hour, Mrs. ALEXANDER. The reading “o’ it” will 
usual mysterious woman under the Yellow Mask. | No. 12. A Wicked Girl. 176 Pages. By MAry please all who have read “‘ The Wooing o’ It.” 

No. 2. Forging the Fetters. 165 Pages. By Mrs. Crew Hay, _A thrilling story of intrigue power- | No. 21. Back to the Old Home. 176 Pages. By 
ALEXANDER, author of ‘““Her Dearest Foe,”? In fully told. Nota dull line init. She is also the Mary Crecit Hay. One of the author’s fascinat- 





lighter vein, but no less pleasing. 

No.3. The Octoroon, 216 Pages. By Miss M. E. 
Brapvon. A thrilling Southern story, dealing 
with the sorrows of an oppressed race. 

No.4. The Bag of Diamonds, 157 Pages. By 
GEORGE M. FENN. George Marvell Fenn’s sto- 
ries of adventure are always of interest. This 
one is very fascinating. ; 

No.5. Lady Grace. 197 Pages. By Mrs. HENRY 
Woop. A carefully developed plot, worked out 
with all the magic of the story-teller’s art. 

No.6, The Squire’s Darling. 160 Pages. By BER- 
THA M. Cray. An old-time love story, with 
everybody happy in the last chapter. 

No. 7. The Shadow ofa Sin. 176 Pages. By CHAR- 
LOTTE M.BRAEME,. The author of ‘Dora Thorne”’ 
is always pleasing to a large class of readers. 

No. 8. Reveries of a Bachelor. 196 Pages. By Ik. 
MaRVEL. The name of the author is a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of this book. Donald 
G. Mitchell has made for himself an envied 
name in American fiction. 

No.9. The Duchess, 182Pages. By ‘THE Ducn- 
rss.” One of The Duchess’ popular successes, 
told in her customary bright and breezy vein. 

No ro, Single Heart and Double Face. 160 
Pages. By CHARLES R#eADE, An old English 
romance, by the well-known author of the fayor- 
ite novel ‘‘Hard Cash,” and other popular works, 

No. 1. Cricket on the Hearth. 176 Pages. By 
CHARLES DICKENS. One of Dickens’ best, with 





author of ‘‘Old Middleton’s Money.” 

13. Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 176 
Pages. By DouGLAs JeRorp. A humorous por- 
trayal ot the true inwardness of the henpecked 
husband's life. A book that will never grow old. 
14. Called Back. 177 Pages. By HuGH Con- 
way. ‘Too well known to require description. 
Told in Hugh Conway’s usual fascinating style. 
15. A Rogue’s Life. 204 Pages. By WILKIE 
Coiuins. An Autobiographical Tale of a Merry- 
maker, who is not so great a rogue as he would 
have you believe from his title, 

. 16, Ships That Pass in the Night. 186 Pages. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, The most talked of 
novel of the season. A story whose pathos reaches 


the heart. 
.17. A Study in Scarlet. 175 Pages. By A. 
CONAN DoyLe. Conan Doyle’s stories of Sher- 
lock Holmes and his adventures havea warm 
place in the hearts of the American people. Dr. 
Doyle has a peculiar style in story telling that is 
inimitable. This book will not be put down till 
read through. 

- 18. Wedded and Parted. 172 Pages. By 
CHARLOTTE M. BrRAEMi. A story of love and 
sorrow, with a happy ending. Similar to Dora 
Thorne. 

-I9. My Lady’s Money. 174 Pages. By Wi.- 
KIE COLLINS. One of Wilkie Collins’ best stories 
with the ghost left out. An episode in the life of 
a young girl, 


No. 


No, 


No, 





tee love stories for summer reading. Breezy and 

ively. 

No. 22, A Yellow Aster. 199 Pages. By Iora. 
One of the great literary successes of the past 
season. Ahother greatly talked ot book, 

No. 23. Black Beauty. 245 Pages. By ANNA SEW- 
ELL. The Life of a Dumb Animal, told by a Lon- 

cy ae Cab Horse. As popular as *‘ Uncle Tom’s 
abin. 


Also the following New Issues: 
No. 24. Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 
No. 25. The Heir of Linne.. By Ros'r BUCHANAN, _ 


No. 26. The Manin Black, By STANLEY J. Wey- 
MAN. 
No. 27. Dodo. By E. F. BENSON. > 


No. 28. Singularly Deluded. By SARAH GRAND. 
No. 29. The Hired Baby. By Marifz CorExt1. 
No. 30. Ideala. By SARAH GRAND. 
No. 31. At the Green Dragon. By BEATRICE HAR- 
RADEN. 
No. 32. The Six Gray Powders. 
Woop. 
No. 33. Miss Milne and I. 
Aster, [Doytr. 
No, 34. The Sign of the Four. By A. CONAN 
No. 35. She’s all the World to Me. By Hari 
CANE, [CLIFFORD 
No. 36. Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. By 
No. 37. Beyond the City. By A."\Conan DoyLe. _ 


By Mrs. HENRY 
By author of A Yellow 


Ten Cents must be sent for each book ordered less than one dozen. 


THE WAY (and the only way) TO GET THEM. xt 0x top of a sheet of paper these figures (which are to designate Vick’s Maga- 
zine and save cutting a coupon), 18,9577 Then say (nothing more is necessary\: “ Please send me the following books — 
from the Golden Gem Library,” (then put in the names of the books selected), “ For which I enclose” (name the amount). 
Sign full name and full Post Office address, and don’t forget the State. 


Orders from Canada must contain 2 CENTS EXTRA for postage on each book. 


Orders for single books can be paid for in postage stamps. Remit by postal notes, money orders or registered letters. 
fes~ Remember, you get over 2,000 pages for $1.00. They will please the most fastidious. . ; 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS, 
































THE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


- The + summer + green +is + growing + sere, 

> The ¢ sultry + July + days + are + here ; 
Where + nodded + roses,+ white + and + red, 
The + fading + blossoms + droop + each + head. 


JULY, 1895. 








No. 9 





T MONTH. 


T he : sun-kissed + harvest + ripening + lies 
_ Beneath + the + cloudless + summer + skies ; 
The + leaves + hang + limp # upon + the ¢ trees, 
The + heat + is + ninety-odd + degrees. ‘* & 


J. + Torrey + Connor. 













































_ FLORAL. DECORATIONS. 
1HE floral decorations for a wedding, re- 

ception, lunch or tea, form fully as im- 
tant an item as the menu. A most 
effective center-piece for a dinner table 
is a little lake with exquisite water lilies 
float. 


; | ment. 
tive decoration for a summer luncheon or din- 








to mind Rose Harwick Thorpe’s poem dedi- 


cated to them: 


Flower of the westland, with calyx of gold, 
Swung in the breeze and lace woyen sod, 
Filled to the brim with the glory of God,— 

All that the wax-petaled chalice can hold; 

This was the birth of it on the brown plain, 
The sun dropped a kiss in the footprint of rain. 


The modest little violets, which are such a 
favorite everywhere, were carelessly arranged in 
low, quaint shaped little glasses with an abun- 
dance of their own foliage. Beautiful roses 
with long stems were gracefully arranged in tall 
slender glasses. Pansies in all their glory, 
varying from a golden yellow to a royal purple 


and velvety black, were laid in flat dishes on a 
| bed of green vines and leaves, 


Then there 
were carnations, Camellia Japonica, cosmos, 
etc., each flower showing off to the best advan- 
tage. It was truly a study for an artist, 
Baskets and shells make admirable recepta- 
cles for flowers. 
effective when filled with pink flowers and 


| green leayes or vines. 


_ Sweet peas and mignonette should always. be 
grouped together. While sweet peas are pretty 
arranged alone, the two together are an improve- 
There is no more picturesque and effec- 


ner than maiden-hair ferns, Have the dining 


‘room profusely decorated with this graceful fern 


and let the menu so a as possible be in green 


and white, 


Fern dishes are much more reasonable aa 
ever a 80 pies every one can afford at 


-| least one. 


A large silver dish is most, 





When filled with the lovely grow- 
ing maiden-hair nothing can be more effective 
or refreshing. 

Tall Chinese vases which can be placed on 
the floor in corners or near the mantel are much 
liked for large, long-stemmed flowers. A pretty 
rose vase is of pale green glass, 

Natural effects and an absence of conyention- 
ality should characterize the arrangement of 
flowers at all seasons and in all places. 

Simplicity is the cry of the hour in floral dec- 
orations as in house furnishing, and the most 
delightful entertainments are those where care- 
lessness, grace and simplicity are combined. 

The Farleyense fern is very popular for table 
decorations. Around the candelabra in the 
center of the table a wreath is frequently made 
of this fern, which is coarser than the maiden- 
hair and liked better by some. Through this 
heavy wreath are allowed to peep exquisite 
roses fastened in wet moss—Gen. Jacqueminot, 
American Beauty, Caroline Testout, Catherine 
Mermet, La France and Perle des Jardins all 
answer admirably for this purpose. Wild flow- 


ers prettily arranged make quite as satisfactory | 


decorations as the cultivated ones; in fact wild 
flower luncheons were quite the rage last year, 
and bid fair to be this. 

In the way of souvenirs nothing can be more 
dainty and attractive than tiny baskets of flow- 
ers with bows of ribbon tied on the handle. 

CARRIE May ASHTON. 





POLEMONIUM REPTANS. 

HIS plant, sometimes called Greek vale- 
a rian, is of the family of the phloxes, but it 
has little outward resemblance to them. It is a 
fine hardy native herbaceous perennial, very 
easy to grow and increasing rapidly if divided 
and reset at suitable intervals. 
be kept clean from grass and weeds, and a 
clump of it will endure forever perhaps,—many 
years at least. 

It grows only in wet places when wild, but is 
perfectly healthy in dry garden soil. Some call 
it for-get-me-not, but it is very different from the 
real plant of that name (Myosotis). There is a 
dense mat of dark green finely cut foliage three 
inches deep by the time the crocus is in bloom ; 
thousands of curving compound leaves two 
inches long, having seven or nine small, smooth 
leaflets, make a solid mass of foliage very neat. 


and pretty. In May the flowers come in a large 
cluster on stems a foot long, but far from erect. 
The blue or purple flowers are mostly drooping, 
bell-shaped and scentless, opening a few ata 
time. Some dealers sell it, but I imagine it is 
little grown. It is, however, well wortha place 
in the hardy perennial border, and it would be 
a good plant for edging large beds, it is so 
hardy and permanent. — It seeds, no doubt, in 
the.swamps, but never in the garden that I 
ever sawe E, S, GILBERT. 





All it asks is to ~~ 
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“THE HUNTING GROUND.” 

NE of the most 
interesting and 
historic 
on Biscayne Bay, 
Florida, is what 
is known as 
«The Hunting 
Ground,” from 
the fact that it 
was and is yet, 





places 


from the earli- 
est settlement by 
the whites,famed as a favorite hunting resort for 
the Indians, and in later years. has also been 
known as the Perrine grant, from the fact that 
a township of land here was granted by the 
government to Dr. Henry E, Perrine sometime 
in the thirties for the establishment of a tropi- 
cal nursery and the introduction of rare tropical 
and semi-tropical exotic trees, plants and fruits. 
Dr. Perrine was then U. S. Consul at Yucatan, 
He moved to Florida and at once commenced 
to introduce and naturalize rare plants and 
fruits. The Seminoles at this time were very 
troublesome, and the war breaking out, Dr. 
Perrine was obliged to move with his family to 
Indian Key, where they considered themselves 
safe, as the Key is many miles from the main- 
land. But early one morning in June a large 
body of Indians in canoes made a descent on 
the little island and massacred most of the in- 
habitants, Dr. Perrine among them; but during 
his one or two years’ residence he introduced 
hundreds of rare plants. Most of these perished 
through neglect or by the act of vandals, but a 
few yet remain—some of which I will mention 
later, —living monuments to Dr, Perrine’s 
memory, 

“The Hunting Ground” is twenty miles 
south of Miami, near the post office of Cutler,— 
the most southerly post office on the mainland 
of the United States,—and consists of pine 
lands, hommocks and swamps. There is no 
record of the time of the first settlement here, 
but'there is indisputable evidence that the little 
harbor or cove was a place of resort or refuge 
of the Bucaneers, those terrible sea pirates, and 
that they had a settlement at the head of alittle 
creek that enters into the bay here. Many old 
relics can yet be found in this field; I myself 
have found small cannonballs, encrusted with 
rust. Another evidence of ancient settlement 
was the number of cultivated fruits, found grow- 
ing wild by the first settlers when they came 
here. 

The landing—known as Addisons—is in a 
most beautiful little harbor, bounded on the 
west by a magnificent hommock and the finest 
sandy beach on the bay, fringed by a very beau- 
tiful grove of cocoa palms, and to the eastward 
is a most lovely little gem of a key, while still 
some twelve miles further east can be seen the 

old light house at Cape Florida. The hom- 
‘mocks here are rich in rare plants, as also are 
the pine lands. 

To give my readers some idea of the differ- 
ence of the vegetation here compared with that 
of the State further north, I will say that fully 
nine-tenths of the different varieties of trees and 
plants native to this part of the State are not 











found north of Lake Worth; even the Cabbage 
Palmetto (Sabal palmetto), so common to most 
parts of Florida, are here rather scarce and al- 
ways of small size, and during the years I 
resided here I only found two species of trees 
growing here that are found in northern lati- 
tudes; these were the persimmon (Diospyros 
Virginiana) and the mulberry (Morus rubra), 
and they were exceedingly scarce, One of the 
first plants to attract ones attention is the Zamia 
integrifolia, known here by the Indian name of 
the plant, ‘Coontie.” Most of my readers 
have learned something of it as it has become 
very popular during the last few years as a 
greenhouse plant; but few, however, have any 
idea of the economic value of the plant to the 
settlers of Dade county. It is not found out- 
side of the county in any quantity, and here 
only in the better quality of pine lands and the 
outer edges of the hommocks. The leaves re- 
semble those of the Cycas revoluta, very glossy 
and of firm texture, and I have seen hundreds 
of acres covered with its lovely growth of foli- 
age two feet high—a sight long to be remem- 
bered. Though it does not grow in the dense 
hommocks, the finest plants are always found at 
the edge of the homifi®cks, growing in half 
shade, where the fronds attain a great size, some- 
times two or three feet in length. The ‘“ coon- 
tie” and the starch made from it has always 
been the main source of support of the settlers. 
A good many of the people grow pine apples, 
tomatoes and egg plants for the New York 
markét, but owing to poor transportation and 
the great distance, it is a risky business and fre- 
quently does not pay expenses, and then the 
settler is thankful that he has his “ coontie”’ 
patch to fall back on,—a crop planted by nature 
and one that never fails and always finds a 
ready sale in the Key West markets. When 
the first settlers landed on the shores of Bis- 
cayne Bay they found the Indians digging great 
rough looking roots of a plant which they called 
« coontie,” and which by a rude process they 
manufactured into the finest starch, and as the 
country will not produce crops of northern ce- 
reals the settlers were not long in learning how 
to make the starch. The roots though of slow 
growth attam a large size, and are very rough 
and dark colored on the outside, with white 
flesh, the juice of which, as in some species of 
cassava, is poisonous. In digging the roots the 
settler uses a narrow hoe or pick and is always 
careful to leave the lower part of the root in the 
ground; this sprouts and in time makes another 
root—seven years is the estimated time required 
for the root to get large enough to dig again. 
After the roots are dug and the tops cut off they 
are hauled to the mill, where they are run be- 
tween cylinders filled with short teeth, which 
grates the them into fine pulp. 
then placed in a hopper, the bottom of which is 
covered with a fine sieve; this is then placed 
over a large vat and the starch washed out by 
water, and the pulp thrown aside to be used 
afterwards as a mulch for fruit trees. After 
allowing time for the starch to settle, the water 
is drawn off and the starch is found in a thick 
layer at the bottom of the vat. The very best 


The pulp is 


quality, which is as white as snow, is found at 


the bottom of this layer; this is separated from | in demand, 





though for puddings, etc., it is superior to the: 
best corn starch. 
grades are dried in the same manner and sold. 
tor laundry purposes. 


brings a good price, six to ten cents or more per 
pound, as the people of Key West will use no 
other starch if they can get “ coontie.” 

Another and not the least use of this valuable 
plant to the settler, is the water from the several. 
washings of the starch; this is a most excellent 
fertilizer, much better than can be bought. Un- 
less crops are fertilized on the sandy lands noth-. 
ing is raised, so it will be seen that this water 
is valuable to the settler who always has his lit- 
tle garden, truck patch or orchard of tropical 
trees around his “coontie” mill, and the wash- 
ings are carefully saved and applied to the: 


growing crops. Such is the value of these wash- | 


ings asa fertilizer that places which were formerly 
sites of starch mills, long since abandoned, can 
always be told by the increased growth of vege- 
tation. 
nishes the settler with the money to buy his. 
flour and meat and other necessaries of life and 

also’the basis of many delicious dishes, but also 
furnishes him with the fertilizer necessary to 
grow his fruit and vegetables, and without which 
he could not grow them, as he rarely has the 
means to buy expensive commercial fertilizers. 

It is a fact that, from the earliest settlement of 
the Biscayne country, over nine-tenths of 
the people have been dependent, directly or in- 

directly, on this plant for support,—a veritable 
«staff of life” to them. 

The bloom of the “coontie” is very inter-— 
esting,—like a great pine cone, though flattened. 
on top, with diamond-shaped marks on its sur- 
face, almost as if stamped out of rich maroon 
velvet. When ripe the seed vessels burst open 
and scatter the large scarlet seeds, and these are 
greedily eaten by the crows, which are therefore: 
known as “coontie birds.” The original plant 
dies after blooming, but there are always young 
plants to take its place, offsprings of the old 
root. 

One of the most interesting spots of the 
« Hunting Ground” to me was a little hom- 
mock not over three or four acres in extent, of 
the densest growth, but a veritable mine of 
wealth to the plant lover. It was very rocky 
and had great chasms and sinks,—one in partic— 
ular was a natural well over twenty feet deep. 


and as round and perfect as if dug by man, al- 
ways with the purest of water at the bottom ; it: 
was one of the greatest natural curiosities L 
ever saw, and has no equal in Florida. ~ 
MARTIN BENSON. 





the inferior, and carefully dried on frames” cov- 
ered with cheese cloth, and is sold for the high-- 
est price for table use, as we use corn starch, 


The darker and inferior 


The demand in Key | 7 
West is fully equal to the supply and it always 





Thus this wonderful root not only fur- 


a 










INCARVILLEA DELAVAYI.—This plant has: ms, re 
been shown at a recent horticultural exhibition ig 


in London and received a first. class certificate. 
It belongs to the Bignonia order and one cam 
imagine the form and size of the flowers by re- 
ferring to the well known climber of our gar- 
dens, the Trumpet flower, Bignonia or Tecoma 
radicans. This plant, however, is not a climber,. 
but an erect herbaceous perennial, having beau- 
tiful rose-colored flowers, very much like a 
gloxinia in shape. It is a native of China anc 
it is thought to be hardy; if so it will be 
































m1 | | Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


THE BLOOMING OF THE LILY. 
EPTEMBER 7th, 1864—this makes the 
S third night—or rather evening—that I 
have gone out to Shaw’s garden hoping to see 
the royal water lily, the Victoria regia, bloom. 
You know what it is, don’t you? If you don’t 
you can look it up. 


The papers have been telling wondrous tales 


_ about it, how it would magically rise and spring 


asunder, a huge creamy bloom, quite as if Flora 
had availed herself of the recent inventions in 

electricity. Each petal, they said, would fly 
back one at a time as if an electric button had 
been touched. 

I was quite in a fever about it, and went last 
Sunday, but saw only the enormous leaves float- 
ing on the water, and a great round bud pretty 
far down in the water. The gardener said he 
thought it would be in bloom Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. Tuesday it streamed rain so that I 
‘couldn’t go, and when I tore out there Wednes- 
day ’twas only to find it bloomed and gone 





takes about half an hour to ride out there—ten or 
twelve miles—and this time we were kept wait- 
ing at the railroad for trains to pass, so the sun 
was down when I went into the garden. But I 
hurried to the pond, and there was a great, 
beautiful bud standing in the midst of the im- 
mense floating leaves and showing the white of 
the petals through the four-parted calyx. I could 
see it when far away, and when I came ‘vithin 
ten feet of the pond I caught a strong whiff of 
the fragrance which the papers had so much to 
say about. It was more like the scent of May- 
apple blossom than anything else. 

I took my stand on the edge of the basin— 
they have the water artificially heated—and 
waited in silent exultation. There were five or 
six others there; a photographer with his cam- 
era, and presently the artist came hurrying up. 

We all waited. 

It was a lovely evening; the sky was bright 
with sunset, and the lily’s extraordinary leaves 
swung slowly now and then on the dark, cleay 









































down to make a seed-pod. SZ had bloomed 
Monday, 

I was very angry with the gaidener, but an- 
other bud was in sight and was booked for Fri- 
day. I made up my mind at once to come out 
on Thursday, too, for fear of being left again. 
When Nature’s “calm intent”? is worked by 
electricity we may well be on the gzz vive. 

So I made up my mind to come out Thurs- 
day, and told a young art-student who was 
watching there too, of my intention. He had 
his camp-stool and other paraphernalia, as he 
had been sketching out there somewhere in the 
wood. He showed me the lotus and other 
flowers, but advised me not to come out Thurs- 
day. I went, however, and found the bud only 

_about an inch above the surface. I was disap- 
pointed, but went home and rested well that 
night, which I shouldn’t have done had I not 
gone out. 

And when work was over this evening, off I 
flew again to Chestnut street, thirteen blocks 
away, and took the cars for the garden. It 





| I shall always remember it with joy, 


water. The art student and I dropped into 
talk, and I found it vastly pleasanter to wait for 
the “silken burst of sound”? when I had some 
one to talk to. I may say at once, though, that 
there was no such burst nor any flying back of 
petals as it bloomed. But we could see the 
great bud swell visibly ; the calyx turned slowly 
back and the petals gave a little fluff-up where 
they come together at the top, and then slowly 
opened into a great splendid white lily. 

It was very beautiful, this blooming of the 
big white tropical flower at that twilight time. 
5. A. B, 





—- Seeman 


IN THE GARDEN. 
] SOMETIMES think the poetry of garden- 


ing is in the planning, laying out and plant- 
ing the seed in spring. For when June and 
July, with the fervid heat and warm showers 
come upon us, to keep down the hordes of 
weeds that spring up, seemingly spontaneously, 
is in very truth the prose of garden work. But 
the prose must be 'endured if would have the 


poetry. 
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A sharp-edged hoe wielded by a pliant arm 
can do much towards keeping the garden clean, 
but supple fingers always come into play more 
or less. 

It is a great convenience to have the garden 
laid out so the rows of vegetables can extend to 
considerable length, and a horse and cultivator 
be called into use. I speak of the farmer’s gar- 
den. 
the very best implements to use among the gar- 


And here I want to remark that one of 


den crops for the first time going over them is a 
fine-toothed harrow, made in cultivator form, 
with handles to guide close up to the peas and 
other vegetables. This implement is invaluable 
in the cultivation of strawberries; it can be run 
close up to the plant and it stirs the ground, 
thoroughly uprooting small weeds and grass, 
leaves the surface even and level, and does not 
have the fault of throwing the earth on small 
plants, covering them up, as does the cultivator. 

But few farmers make a practice of getting 

Often this can 
As soon as the 
early peas have been used, remove the vines, 


two crops from the same plot. 
be done to good advantage. 


spade the ground and rake in some good fertili- 
or if the 
strawberry bed is to be renewed, by making cal- 


zer and sow to flat turnip or radish; 


culations accordingly to have the bed in a cor- 
ner where it will least interfere in cultivating 
the garden for the time the plat will be in straw- 
berries, ample time will be had to mature the 
peas; spade up the ground and give it a good 
dressing of compost, wood ashes and bone, and 
set to strawberries early in August. 

Of course every garden has at least two vari- 
eties of beets for table use. I always sow the 
Early Egyptian turnip beet for summer and fall 
use; it is not a good keeper, as it becomes 
woody with age. ‘This is one of the best beets 
for forcing; it is very early, grows smooth and 
very shapely and has a small top with very dark 
red leaf stems. For the other variety, if I cul- 
tivated but two, it would be Dewing’s Early 
Blood Turnip beet; this grows to good size and 
is a good keeper for winter use. And here I 
will say a word as to thinning these kinds—the 
Egyptian may be left to stand twice as thickly 
in the row as the other sort named. The Dew- 
ing needs seven or eight inches between plants. 

I might have said that a portion of the ground 
which grew the early peas or potatoes—for the 
latter crop may be out of the ground by the mid- 
ble of July—may be profitably set to celery. 
This crop is usually made to succeed some ear- 
lier crop by the professional gardener, and 
where good strong plants are used may be set 
as late as the toth of August, but it is better 
usually—local climate determining mainly—to 
have them set earlier. 

Speaking of strawberries reminds me to say 
that to have a good yield of fruit we must plow 
and co-operate with the plants the year before. 
To have the beds yield well next year give them 
all the growth possible this season. They form 
the germs for fruiting next year this season and 
yield in proportion to the growth made; so as 
soon as this season’s crop is gathered, plow or 
spade up the soil between the rows, applying a 
little nitrate of soda and cut bone to induce the 
plant to send out new roots and make all the 
growth possible, L. F, ABBOTT, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PINNATE FROM THE SIMPLE 
LEAF. 


UPLICATION is a law of nature which 
8) underlies all individuality, As far back 
as the mind can reach, even in speculation, the 
multiplicity of organisms has come about through 
the duplication of pre-existing forms. The bit 
of unorganized, undifferentiated protoplasm di- 
vides and other individual portions are the out- 
come. The monera, the amceba, give off a part 
of themselves and by this duplication maintain 
their individuality, 





With this formulative law in mind, let us look 
at some pinnate leaves of our forest trees. If 
we ask the leaves of the walnut, the hickory, 
the ash, etc, how it came about that they are 
pinnate, they answer, by the continual division 
of the single, simple leaf, or Zeafbranching. If 
we observe the leaves of the young walnut tree 
we find this answer confirmed. Instead of the 
long frond-like leaf, of many leaflets, we find 
the simple leaf, or two or three leaflets only, and 





~~» these frequently are obviously transition forms, | 
that is, the single leaflet (or the terminal leaflet, 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. — : 


if there is more than one) is often found in pro- 


cess of division, or,’as different individuals have irregularly toothed; several of these teeth : 


claimed, “as if two leaves had grown together,” 
when in reality it is one leaf becoming two. 

- Often, too, we find’ growihg on old trees 
leaves which are neither even- nor odd-pinnate, 
but occupying what we might designate asthe 
embryonic condition preceding the-birth of a 
new leaflet, 





Fig. 3 ur 


Among the leaves of the white ash I have 


found some exceedingly interesting variations. — 


One is tempted to compare the efforts of the ash 
leaves at leaf-diyision or leaf-branching, to the 


“early attempts of children in learning to walk. 


How many uncertain, awkward steps are taken 
before the muscles are capable of doing their 
perfect work. And so, in the early days of the 
ash tree I fancy it grew some awkward shapes 
in its efforts at multiplication of its foliage. 
But these crude efforts, these blunders, indicate 
to us the path over which our perfect leaves 
have passed. The primitive ash tree, without 





Fig. 4 


doubt, bore simple leaves, It is not uncommon 
to find these simple leaves even now, and it is 
interesting to note that they are often quite con- 
spicuously notched or toothed. Gray says, in 
his description of the leaves of this ash, “they 
are either toothed or entire.” In these abnor- 
mal leaves, while the large ones are often 


| toothed, those newly given off, or the young 


leaf-branches, are mostly entire. ‘This fact is in 
harmony with the idea that he indenture of the 
leaf margin. is the initiative step in leaf- 
branching. 


As “words but half reveal” ihe truth one 


would feign convey, I beg leave to call upon 


the leaves themselves to substantiate a asser- 


tions I have made concerning them. gus 


















































At Fig. I we see | ret anole l 6 


as if they were embryonic leaflets, 
At Fig. 2 one branch or leaflet 
formed or given off from the mothe 
Fig. 3 is an awkward step; an abno 
certainly, but it is a valuable link in our 
showing more clearly than the symm 





indeed. The purpose is obvious, but the 
tion is yet defective, imperfect. 


Fig. 5 

Fig. 5 represents two well-formed leaflets 
with two others still in embryo, as it were, and 
prophetic of their future. How plainly they — 
demonstrate that the numerous leaflets are but | 
the branches, the duplication, the off-sprin Le = 
indeed, of the simple, primitive leaf. 










Tn Fig. 6 we are n 









space to cultivate with the hoe around 
> | each plant and see if it does not emulate cab- 
| bage in size, sweetness and solidity. | 
| it outdoors, as early in spring as the ground can 
| be worked spade@™p a bed in the sunniest part 

of the ? pakden, incorporate well rotted manure 
plant just before 
a shower if possible, as it will perbal more 


To raise 


until it forms a rich compost 5 


quickly. 
_ For late use sow seed thickly in drills and 
cut when a few inches high. Make frequent 
plantings in order to have it sweet, crisp and 
tender. 

_ We have an economical way of preparing it 
for the table which is valuable because of its 
being simple, reliable, and almost every one has 
material in the house to prepare it. By “eco- 
nomical”’ I do not mean a system of stinting or 
cheeseparing, but the use of what one has, so 
that the best possible results may be attained. 
The recipe in question has been so often asked 
for and so highly complimented, it has thereby 


impressed me 


“ The turnpike road to people’s hearts, I find, 
Is through their mouths, or I mistake mankind.” 


DELICIOUS LETTUCE SALAD. 

Shred the lettuce as you do cabbage for slaw. 
For an ordinary sized dish of salad take one- 
half cup of cream, one-half teaspoon-each of 

mustard and salt, and one teaspoon sugar; 
mix these ingredients and add enough 
vinegar to thicken to the consistency of 
cream. Remember cream will not.curdle 
when used with acid, but milk will, A 
few moments before bringing to the table 
pour on the dressing and mix thoroughly 
with the lettuce. Garnish with slices of 
hard boiled egg. 
The salad will be charming to look upon 
< andnot more delightful to the eye than 
delicious to the taste. The recipe is strictly 

American and will be welcome to the 

rank and file of excellent cooks- who re- 
gard sauces—Hollandaise and Mayonnaise 
—with somewhat of the feeling that ani- 
mated the lady who, when asked her opin- 
ion of Herodotus, believing the historian 
to be some kind of a pudding, innocently 
inquired, “Do you make it with eggs?”’ 

























Is true of AYER’S Pills. 







DRM OF LEAF OF WHITE ASH. 
ae. ay other pinnate leaves 










Highest Awards 


for crisp, tender, deli- 
The garden lettuce is 
the East Indies, but 













































PURELY VEGETABLE. 


equally safe and effective for young or old; they cure bilious- 
ness and liver troubles and are always reliable. 


mm _AYER’S PILL 
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-AYER’'S THE ONLY SARSAPARILLA 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





In practicing the fine art of every-day-living 
there are occasions in the lives of most women 
where it is of more importance to be a reliable 
cook than an accomplished musician, and the 
one who has the details of a first-class break- 
fast, dinner or tea at her finger’s ends is the one 
who is the most likely to be 


‘Mistress of herself, though the china fall.’’ 
RADISHES, 


_ We sow about every two weeks from April 
till’ June. They are particularly tender and 
appetizing when they appear at a matutinal 
spring meal in the crisp freshness of the variety 
called French Breakfast. “The turnip-shaped 
radishes are rivaled in earliness by the Long 
Scarlet Short Top; the Chartier comes later 
and is larger. Radish juice, mixed with sugar 
candy is a favorite German remedy for coughs 
and hoarseness. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Allow the shoots to grow three or four inches 
high before cutting, The Mammoth and Col- 
ossal varieties average nearly an inch in diame- 
ter. There are German ways of preparing 
asparagus in soup, or on French toast, but the 
dish most acceptable to a hungry lover of the 
vegetable is likely to be cooked in the following 
American style: 

Take full length pieces as cut from the bed; 
wash carefully and tie in bunches of equal 
length; put on in salted boiling water and boil 
for about twenty minutes; take up the bundles 
with skimmer and drain; put on a warm dish, 
add butter and serve hot. 

It is sometimes my experience to sit down as 
a welcome guest at a table where the social 
charm of friendship grows stronger for the sur- 
roundings of neatness, daintiness and good 
taste. And it adds zest to my excellent appe- 
tite at such times to know that the food set be- 
fore me has been attended to, in every detail of 
its preparation,by the skilled hands of my cheer- 
ful hostess. L. G. PATTERSON, 





LETTUCE IN SUMMER.— What are called Cos 
lettuces are best for summer, as the leaves are 
more crisp and juicy at this season than others, 
The Paris White Cos is one of the very best 
varieties. 







They are easy to take, and 


@ R 
at World’s Fair. 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 


to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK 


OX, 








Rubra Begonia. 

Will you please tell me through the columns of the 
Magazine how to treat the cane-like shoots which 
start up from the root of the Rubra begonia? How 
or when is it best to nip or trim them iu order to in- 
sure branching? M.S. S. 

S. Orleans, Mass. 


Nip the shoot off near a bud where it is de- 
sired branching should take place. 


Mildew of Gooseberries. 

Will you please give me a recipe for mildew on 
gooseberries ? C.H. A, 

Eagle Harbor, Mich. 

Dissolve one-half ounce of liver of sulphur, 
or sulphide of potash,in one gallon of water and 
syringe the plants and fruit with it. Goose- 
berry mildew is worst in very hot weather, and 
a partial preventive is to mulch the plants,—that 
is, to lay straw, hay or grass clippings on the 
ground underneath them to keep the ground 
cool. Should the mildew show itself again 
after the use of the sulphide solution, repeat the 
operation, 

Asparagus. 

May I trouble you for information about the culti- 
vation of asparagus, and give you my experience? 

In the spring of 1890 we prepared a bed 8x20 feet. 
and sent to you for plants, which grew nicely the first 
and second summers. The third spring we cut spar- 
ingly from it and each year since there has been very 
little to cut from the bed. A few of the plants have 
died. I have scattered salt over it freely every spring. 
There are no weeds. We have covered the bed two 
or three inches deep with manure in the fall. The 
plants were laid in the rows with roots allin the same 
direction and covered a fewinches deep with the 
soil. I have learned since the planting that the crown 
should be placed and the roots extend in all direc- 
tions. If you will please tell me wherein I have failed 
in management and what I can do to make it pro- 
ductive you will greatly oblige. BYARD. 

Elmira. IN. Y. 

It is probable that the failure of this bed is on 


account of poor planting. Apparently some. 
thing is intended to be said about the depth of 
setting of the crown of the plant, but the sen- 
tence is incomplete and we can infer that the 
writer mistrusts that the planting was not prop- 
erly performed. A piece of ground intended 
for asparagus should be deeply dug and well 
enriched. The plants should be set with the 
crown, or growing bud, upright and the roots 
should be spread out in every direction. Be- 
fore setting the plants a trench should be dug 
deep enough to allow of at least four inches of 
soil over the crown of the plant after setting, 
and this, accordingly, will require the trench to 
be nearly or fully six inches in depth. After 
spreading out the roots of a plant in the bottom 
of the trench, draw enough soil over them to 
hold them in place, and then pass along to 
another plant, and thus to the end of the row. 
Then commence and fill in the whole of the 
soil. When thisis done open another trench 
for the next row and proceed in the same man- 
ner. The dry weather and the frost may both 


have affected this poorly planted bed and made 
it a practical failure, 


If Baby is Cutting Teeth, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs. 
WINSLOw’s SOOTHING Syrup for children teething’ 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic and_is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
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Frost Killing Pansy Plants. 
Do you think hard freezing would kill young pansy 
ylants? Mrs. J. S. 
Wisconsin. 
It depends on the condition of the plants. If 


they were newly set plants wlien the freezing 
occurred they might have been injured. If 
they were standing where they had been grow- 
ing the previous season they would bear quite a 
hard freeze without serious injury, unless they 
were tender by having been covered during the 


winter, All depends on their condition. 


Oregon Wild Flowers. 

The flora of Oregon, in the vicinity of the capital 
city, is extremely rich and varied. This is truly a 
home for flowers. Notwithstanding the high latitude 
many a choice buttonhole bouquet can be plucked the 
whole year round. Iwill not assert that this can be 
done from the wild flowers, except from the little wild 
daisy. But from the mildness of the climate ‘‘tame”’ 
daisies, calendulas and pansies give us a few of their 
bright blossoms in the open ground even in winter. 

Among the wild flowers are many that are culti- 
vated in the east as rare or novel plants. There are 
many that are never cultivated, to my knowledge, 
which are handsome enough for a place in the gar- 
den. There are trilliums and erythromums that are 
like little lilies! And they possese the additional 
good quality of being very fragrant. 

The dwarf iris covers acres of ground in the forest 
glades, and-are shaded from pale rose to intense blue. 
Wild hyacinths are numerous, sending up their tall 
spikes of bloom, which are large and handsome, not 
only in the forest, but in many door-yards also. The 
little myosotis springs up everywhere, The road- 
sides are biue with the flowers of the Lobelia tricolor 
in the hot months of summer. Purple foxgloves, 
with their tall spikes of bloom, are so dense snd cover 
such large spaces that they appear as if a cloth had 
been spread for some festive occasion. Here isthe 
Mimulus luteus, with its large, handsome flowers. 
Gillias, clarkias, the callirrhoe, and the cyclamen- 
like American cowslip, are each to be found in their 
season. But I cannot tell half of what may be seen. 
I wish eastern people could see the wealth of bloom. 


This description, received some time since, 
contained no signature, though probably it may 
have been detached from a letter containing the 
name of the writer. If the writer of it should 
notice it we shall be pleased to have the name 
of the author. 

House Plants. 

1—Shall I give Clerodendron Balfouri sun or shade 

insummer? How must it betreatedin winter? I 


have no greenhouse, but succeed well with aspara- 
gus, palms, jasmines, genistas, etc. 


2—Can you give mea list of white flowerin bulbs 
that can be used for flowering more than onefor two 


winters? I am verysuccessful with freesias, have had — 


the same bulbs in bloom two years. I can’t afford to 
buy a number of bulbs that bloom only once. 
3—Would you advise me tosend for plants by mail 


at this time of year? Would the hot weather dry — 


them out so that they would fail to grow? 
4—Is not Calliopsis lanceolata perennial ? 


Have taken your Magazine for years, and think it — 


the best thing extant for lower-growets. 
St. Louis, Mo. jJ.M.M. 


1—Give the clerodendron the benefit of the 
sun during the summer, for at this season it is 
finishing and ripening its growth. In the winter 
season it should have a comparatively low tem- 
perature, say about 60°, and be kept somewhat 
dry. By the last of February it can be given 
more heat and be started to grow again. 

2—As for winter blooming bulbs, we do not 
see how anything better can be recommended 
than the Roman hyacinths and Paper White 
narcissus for early bloom, and even if these can 
not be used a second season their first cost is so 
The same state- 
ment will also apply to the Dutch hyacinths and 
other varieties of narcissus, and the lily of the 
valley, Anemone coronaria, ixia, varieties of 


little as to be merely nominal. 


oxalis, Triteelia uniflora, Zephyranthes candida 
and some other species, Iris Persica and I. pa- 
vonia and species of amaryllis can be employed 
for winter blooming. 

3—Greenhouse plants can be sent by express 
and are safer from injury during the hot season 
than by mail. 

4—Calliopsis, or Coreopsis lanceolata, is a 
valuable hardy herbaceous perennial plant, 


Plant Inquiries. 

1—I have some seeds of the Filifera palm and they 
are growing. Can you tell me what treatment the 
plants should receive? 

2—Should my umbrella plant have anything more 
than good soil, plenty of water and a south window ? 

3—Can you tell me why I have no success with fine 
seed either outdoors or in the house? I have tried 
watering them: and keeping dry at different trials, but 
simply cannot grow them. 

4—The water hyacinth received a few weeks ago 
has already grown a new sprout with separate roots: 
Can this be separated and grown as a separate plant? 

5—Should Oxalis ortigiesi receive more than ordi- 
nary care? 








LER TRAE 
SUN 
INTO YOUR 
BUILDINGS 


and scourthem 
With | 


APOLIO 


aaa | 
Colleges,Hospitals, 
Asylums_ and’all _ 
Public Institutions 
_ find SAPOLIO useful 


Its cleansing is thorough ||f 
_and very quickly done. 
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oe plate I ever saw for limited accommoda- 
tions. Mine has grown wonderfully, J. W. G. 
; ville, Minn. z 


Young plants of palms, for the most part, 
€ a warm temperature and a moist atmos- 
The plants do not need much root 
In potting them place them in small 


Do not repot until the roots 
scome Eowded and then use a pot only a lit- 

tle larger. 
a he umbrella plant will be all right with 


Care and patience, with some skill, are 
quired to germinate fine’seeds. In the first 
ce, such seeds do not need covering with 
s il, or if so a slight sprinkling of sand is suffi- 
‘cic ent 5 ; in most cases it will be enough merely 
to press the soil, after sowing the seed, with a 
k with a smooth surface. ‘Instead of 
nkling the soil afterwards in order to main- 
ain the moisture in it, it is better to stand the 
pot in a dish of water and let the water rise up 
hrough the soil, thus avoiding any disturbance 
the surface. It is always best to cover a pot 
which fine seed has been sown, with a pane 
f glass. This retains the moisture. 

4—The offsets from the water hyacinth should 
ot be removed, or at least not until it has be- 





come strong. 
5—Ordinary care and culture is all that this 


oxalis requires. 


peer Raising Small Fruits. 

You will be conferring a great favor to a beginner 
imparting information to me which I am desirous 
f obtaining trom a reliable source. 

- 7—Would you consider fifty miles too great a dis- 
nce to ship strawberries, red and black raspberries 
and gooseberries to a city market? 

_ 2—Would not the railroad take too much of the 
profit ? 

3—If not, what varieties would you advise culti- 








ed on the place for years. 
tland, UNE Ys RIB 


e distance named is not a great one for 








e cannot ell advise what kinds of fruit 
in particular should es to raise. 











the character af the soil sa they 
e raised, and a great deal upon certain 
s in the ges which enable him to do 




































DISEASES OF SWEET PEAS. 

From the correspondence below it will be 
noticed that there is a disease which affects 
sweet peas, the nature of which is yet obscure. 
The letters come from South Dakota and Geor- 
gia, a circumstance showing that it is not local 
or caused by any particular kind of soil, though 
it is still possible that certain soils and localities 
may be favorable to the development of the 
disease. 

Having made inquiries of the Rev. W. T. 
Hutchins, the famous sweet pea grower of this 
country, in regard to the subject, he has very 
kindly favored us with a letter making some 
statements about the disease which will be read 
with interest. 


WHY DO MY SWEET PEAS DIE? 

Can you tell me why my sweet peas die? Early 
this spring I purchased from you a large quantity of 
seed. I prepared a trench three feet wide and four- 
teen inches deep and filled in within six inches of the 
top with the very best rich soil and at the bottom and 
in the center put in some well rotted manure (some 
ten years old), none that could possibly heat. Ihave 
five rows in the trenchand rows fifty feet long. Ican 
discover no insect or worm. Every Monday I give 
them plenty of wash water from the laundry. I have 
given them in every way the best of care. Nice 
healthy plants have been dying all thespring and still 
continue to die. They commence to wilt from the 
top and in twenty-fiour hours are flat. By digging 
down I can find no trouble apparently with root, but 
I notice the plant doesn’t start up again. Just at the 
top of the ground the stalk seems withered and 
shrunken and indicates in some instances a little rot, 
possibly. 

In another trench, same dirt, care and location, I 
have two rows of cheap varieties, bought in store 
here and these do well, and not over ten plants have 
died in this manner, while with my choice varieties I 
have lost nearly half. I lost every one of my Emily 
Henderson. Is it the nature of the plant to die in 
this manner? As the plants have grown I have filled 
my trench and have raked into the soil considerable 
wood ashes, Is there some something our soil lacks 
that makes them die? Plants seem healthy and good 
color uptil they commence to wither. We have strong 
winds here, but my plants are in a sheltered spot. 
Do you think the wind would have this effect on the 
plants. I am very anxious to learn why these die and 
I sincerely hope you can give me some remedy for it. 

Aberdeen, S.D. Bi Cyla 

SWEET PEAS DYING OUT IN SPOTS. 

Iam in much distress about my sweet peas. I have 
planted them according to directions and they/are up 
beautifully, six long rows,—they are from fourteen to 
eighteen inches high, look luxuriant and fine, but are 
dying out in spots at irregular intervals. They die 
from the roots up, and when a half dead or wilted 
vind is pulled up it has no root whatever, but looks 
like a brown, dead stalk. As we are practical people 
here we have examined into the matter and areata 
loss to account for the disaster, Moles have been 
credited with the destruction, but as the same thing 
is taking place at two other residences near here and 
last summer a friend in Marietta, Ga., lost her whole 
planting of sweet peas in the same way, I think there 
must besomething elsethan moles. Do, if you can, 
tell me some remedy, so I may apply it at once. 

Cornelia, Ga. Mrs. M. O. 


LETTER FROM REV. W. T. HUTCHINS, 


Yours of the 6th, with letters enclosed about the 
sweet pea blight is received. Iam sorry to say that 
I am very familiar with the prevailing disease which 
both parties write about and I have frequent letters 
concerning it. It is evidently growing worse and 
covering a wider area of country. As I am very 
hurried just now,—expecting to sail for Europe June 
t2th,—I cannot write in full at present, but will make 
this a subject for writing this fall. AsI am going to 
visit Mr. Eckford and all the prominent sweet pea 
men in England I hope to learn something from them. 
My own sweet pea garden of over 1,000 feet, and on 
which I pvt constant study and unstinted work, shows 
the blight this year worse than ever, and the preven- 
tive means which I have relied on have largely 
failed. The cause would seem to be partly in our 


“new strain of improved seed and partly in certain 
‘elements lacking in soil, | 


Light soil is worse than 
heavy clay loam. Inland seems worse than the sea 
coast. 


ut think the Dakota man pes peau My use awash suds 
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too early, and unleached ashes would be too rank for 
tender vines. I find my own zeal in sweet peas 
greatly chastened by the formidable difficulties that 
are rising, but expect to conquor.them. The blight 
is of a similar nature as the mildew; the epider- 
mis of the vine rots and gets slimy above the seed 
and below ground, while the root remains all right. 
I think it is going to be very difficult to reach it, but 
am hoping that something can be applied to the soil 
to doit. Nothing can be done now, I think, for this 
year, 

My experience is that people become over-anxious 
about it, for as a rule we plant too thickly, and if we 
lose one-half we still have enough vines for the trel- 
lis or bushes. I will try to give the subject thorough 
treatment. W. T. HUTCHINS. 

Indian Orchard, Mass. 


es 


A WHITE MARECHAL NEIL ROSE. 
HO does not remember what a great 
W enthusiasm was aroused in fhe midst 
of the “sixties” by the appearance of the singu- 
larly beautiful Marechal Neil rose, which is 
today still the queen of all yellow roses among 
the growers and lovers of that flower? The 
whole world was excited to admiration by its 
beauty and grace. After admiring it for years, 
there arose the very natural wish for a white 
Niel, and how all lovers of flowers will rejoice 
to know that, after thirty years, their wish is 
destined to meet fulfillment in the near future. 
Under my care in the cultivation of a large 
collection of roses, there has developed a white 
Niel, which, as did the yellow one, is certain to 
arouse much enthusiasm, 

This beautiful white Niel rose possesses a 
wonderfully delicate white color, with a center 
at first of a fine yellow white, and afterwards 
during full bloom of a aught cream color, with 
long, beautifully formed buds, that remind one 
of the Niphetos. 

It will, therefore, by its remarkable beauty of 


color and elegance of form, surpass all others, i 


and in its triumphal march through the world 

will be given a place in the garden of every 

friend of roses, FRANZ DEEGEN. 
Kostritz, Thuringia, May 23, 1895. 





A NEW PEACH BASKET, 

The desirability of displaying fruit in an 
attractive manner has stimulated the inventive 
genius of Mr. I. B. Seeley, of Philadelphia, to 
make a peach basket which will allow the large 
end or top to be faced with the fruit. 
ing to the Philadelphia Record : 

He has made a double end affair, and as they 
are delivered to the fruit grower they have nei- 
ther top nor bottom. Two sizes of circular 
wooden disks, which form the top and bottom, 
are shipped to the grower separately. The 


larger one of these forms the bottom while the 


fruit is being packed, but afterwaids when the 


contents are to be displayed this is the lid and 


top. This larger disk is put in its place by 
means of grape basket hooks, which are a sta- 
ple hardware. The selected fruit is then plaaed 
carefully in the basket, after which the basket is 
filled with fruit from a hopper. 


These operations are performed by seers! 


woman, and the basket of fruit. goes toa man 
who is working a press by which the fruit is 
pressed firmly in place and held while the 
smaller disk, really the bottom of the basket, is 
nailed into place. A box thus packed will 
make just as fine a display as any California 


| hand-packed goods, and is much cheaper and 


quicker, 
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White Marechal Niel. 
Almost with the same mail which brought a 


letter from Mr. Franz Deegan, describing his 
white Marechal Niel, came one from a lady in 
the State of Washington, describing another 
sport from the Marechal Niel, but which is ap- 
parently so like that of its European relation 
that a difference cannot be discovered from the 
two descriptions. Is it possible, now that the 
sports have commenced to appear,that there will 
be yet others? 

The lady’s statement is as follows: 

‘7 have growing in my garden a new climb- 
ing rose, a sport of the Marechal Niel. I 
rooted it from a slip two years ago this spring; 
it has the fragrance of a Marechal Niel, the 
same outside petals, and is very double when in 
full bloom. Its buds are just the shape of a 
Marechal Niel bud, very large and perfect. 
Color of rose, creamy white shaded into a sal- 
mon buff, The foliage is the same as the Mare- 
chal Niel.” 

It will require time to learn whether either 
of these sports are possessed of qualities which 
will make them particularly desirable to the 


general public. 
Es 


Cotton States and International 
Exposition. 
The demand for space in the Woman’s Build- 


ing at the Exposition has been so great that the 
Woman’s Board has been compelled to ask for 
an appropriation for an annex. , The matter has 
received the favorable consideration of the Fi- 
nance Committee and will probably be approved 
by the Executive Board. The activity and the 
amount of labor performed by the women of 
this department is phenomenal, considering the 
means at their disposal, and the results attained 
so far are more than astonishing. They have 
stirred so much interest in most of the States 
that an overwhelming demand for space has 
been made upon the management. 


ate 

















Mr. C, E. Harman, General Passenger Agent 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, has noti- 
fied the Public Comfort Committee of the Expo- 
sition that his road has made a contract with the 
officials of the Grand Army of the Republic to 
transport 25,000 members of that order from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta on the 20th of Septem- 


‘| ber, the day after the opening exercises at Chick- 


amauga National Park. The offwials of the 
Southern Railway say that they will handle 
very large crowds between the same points at 
that time, and itis expected that together with 
the Confederate Veterans, who will meet the 
Grand Army people at Atlanta on Blue and 
Gray day, and with other visitors, the crowd on 
that oceasion will approach 100,000, 
a et 
La Revue Franco-Americaine. 

French-reading Americans, in fact all persons 
who take an interest in literary and artistic 
movements in Europe and America, will greet 
with pleasure the announcement that there is 
now published a new magazine, printed entirely 
in French, yet designed especially for Ameri- 
cans, La Revue Franco-Americaine is an 
illustrated monthly magazine, the initial number 
bearing date of June, 1895. 

Masters of French literature and the principal 
artists of France will alone be admitted as con- 
tributors. The various schools and systems of 
art and literature will be represented, and side 
by side will appear the names of Tolstoi, Gon- 
court, Daudet, Alexandre Dumas, Mirbeau, 
Clemenceau, Mallarme, Bourget, Barres, Seve- 
rine, Hervieu, Mendes, Alph.Allais, Grosclaude, 
Courteline, etc., etc. 

Among the artists will be Puvis de Chavannes, 
Whistler, Helleu, Forain, Caran d’ Ache, while 
Princess de Chimay will contribute articles on 
fashion, and, Princess de Polignac on artistic 
decorations. 

The Revue will not be composed of extended 
heavy studies, but will contain short, vivid, vig- 
orous articles on subjects of universal interest. 
The Revue Franco-Americaine will be printed 
in Paris, its literary editor being Prince Ponia- 
towski, who is well known in America, and 
whose name and reputation will be sufficient 
guarantee of the worth, excellence and success 
of his enterprise. 

The general agency of Ze Revue Franco- 
Amevicaine is in New York, 83 Duane Street, 
a eas 
The West Shore Railroad. 

This road, which runs from New York to 
Buffalo, traverses for much of its way a route 


replete with interest in landscape effects and 


historic scenes, The General Passenger Agent, 
C, E. Lambert, whose office is at No. 5 Vander- 
bilt avenue, New York City, has lately sent out 
a hand-book of the route, entitled “Homes and 
Tours,” giving an account of the specially at- 


tractive points on the line of this picturesque | 


road. The manual is profusely illustrated with 
artistic and elegant engravings and the places 
and scenes are faithfully and graphically de- 
scribed. This beautiful brochure forms a desir- 
able accompaniment to a traveler over the route 
or for one seeking a summer home in the high- 


lands or river counties from New York to - 


Albany, A list of hundreds of summer excure 
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sions is given, with the fares for the round tri 
so that one may calculate beforehand hi 
penses and adapt them to the capacity of h 
purse. These excursions consist not only of — 
trips on the line of the road, but side trips and — 
tours in all directions, A very valuable feature — 
is a list of hotels, summer boarding houses and — 
farm homes, covering a wide range, and giving = 
the charges per week or day. “ 

Those contemplating an outing will d well. 
to consult “ Homes and Tours.” “ 

ee 

The Horticulturist’s Rule Book. 

In the preparation and issuance of this Rule ~ 
Book six years ago, Mr. L. H. Bailey, of Cors 
nell University, did essential service to the hor- 
ticultural community. _He has now published — 
a ‘Third Edition, revised and extended.” 
This is a great improvement on the former edi- 
tions, as all information on the thousand and 
one subjects of which it treats has been brought 
up to date. All the latest methods of dealing’ 
with plant diseases and injurious insects are 
described, and a chapter has been added on ; 
greenhouse work and heating. It isa book of . 
ready reference for gardeners, plant growers, : 
fruit raisers and farmers generally, and there is 
not one of these in the country but what should. 


have it. It will be found of almost daily ser- 
vice, Published by Macmillan & Co., New 
York. : 2 


———— 


Scale Insects. 

The rapid increase of the San Jose scale in- a 
sect since it obtained a foothold in the Eastern 
States has excited considerable fear among fruit 
growers, and incidentally their attention is also 
turned to other species of scale insects which 
have caused some trouble heretofore, but with- 
out attracting general attention. 

Dr. Lintner, State entomologist of this State, 
has just prepared a very full treatise on “ The 
San Jose Scale, Aspidiotus perniciosus, and 
Some Other Destructive Scale Insects of the 
State of New York.” It is published as a Bul- 


letin of the New York State Museum, at the ‘ 
price of 15 cents. s 
The histories, descriptions and methods of : Re 


destruction of these insects which may be em- 
ployed, are very complete- and practical and =: 
enables the farmer and fruit grower to deal vA 
intelligently in the suppression of these pests. 
Seven plates, with numerous engravings, illus- 
trate the text. 
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How is Your Blood? 
If it is poor and thin and lacking in the num- ‘ 
ber and quality of those red corpuscles, you 
are in danger of siekness from disease germs : 
and the enervating effect of warm weather. 
Purify your blood with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 3 


The great blood purifier which has proved its 
merit by a record of cures unequalled in medi- 
cal history. With pure, rich blood you will be 
well and strong. Do not neglect this inp : 
matter, but take Hood's Sarsaparilla how. ss 


Hood’s Pills 


are tasteless, mild, 
All BAe? 2500 : 
























‘HE WHITE BAY TREE. 

> native magnolia is very little known, 
et its hardiness and beauty entitle it to 
recognition, It is found in a wild state 
achusetts and thence southward to the 
Mexico, It is a slow-growing tree and 
best only reaches a height of about twenty- 


in outline, the upper surface dark green, 


in diameter, of a creamy,white color and very 
pleasingly fragrant. These come in July, mak- 


iE ing a marked contrast in this respect with the 


ad ‘ or. . : 
delicate beauty and a delightful fragrance which 
a ensure their admiration. 


no doubt will do well in the wooded re- 
_ gions of that State, but it 1s doubtful if it would 

- thrive in the treeless regions further north and 
“north-west. A tree fancier could not fail to be 
paint ested in it after seeing its handsome foliage 
and flowers. The engraving shows a specimen 
al size. It is not common in nurseries 
b be found in those having large assort- 
ens efarnanesl ee 
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THE DOUBLE SWEET PEA. 
The prizes offered by James Vick’s Sons for 
a name for the Double Sweet Pea, an account 


of which was given ina circular sent out with 


the Floral Guide of the present year, will be 
awarded on the counting of the votes on the 
first day of July. The voting has been in rela- 
tion to the six names, Dawn of Day, Beauty’s 
Blush, Maid of the Mist, Dorothy Vick, Bride 
of Niagara, and James Vick. According to 
the conditions the name receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be the name of the Dou- 
ble Sweet Pea. . The person who votes for this 
name and whose ballot shows the number which 
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MAGNOLIA GLAUCA, 


is nearest the exact number of votes cast for this 
name will be paid by the firm named $150 cash, 
The person giving the next nearest number of 
this name will be paid $75 cash. The one giv- 
ing the third nearest will be paid $50 cash. 
The one giving the fourth nearest will be paid 
#25 cash. . 
The ballots received every day, from the time 
the offer was made until the present, have been 
carefully placed away in six separate ballot 
boxes, each one bearing its proper name. On 
the first of July these boxes will be opened in 
the presence of several persons, and the ballots 


carefully counted and the result determined, and. 


a full account will be given in our next issue. 
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FIRST FLOWERS. 

HE crocus, scilla and chionodoxa all bloom 
7 at once and may be set together. All do 
well in ordinary garden soil, and the culture 
consists in letting them bloom, then swamping 
them with a great growth of cosmos, calliopsis, 
The 


chionodoxa increases rapidly in size and strength, 


or what not—at least this is my process. 


a single bulb with one or two flower stems the 
first year may have a dozen crowns by the third 
year, from little ones bearing a single flower to 
No catalogue 
picture that I have seen looks like it at all,—at 


large ones having eight or more. 


least not like C. gigantea, my only sort so far. 
The real flowers hang down so you only see the 
outside until you lift them up; then you will 
see the inside is much paler, with whitish sta- 
mens anda deep blue stripe through the center 


of each petal. Bell-shaped at first, they spread 


wider until nearly flat, their blue flowers seem- 
ing to grow deeper and richer day by day. The 
smooth dark green leaves grow larger after the 
flowers are gone, but soon ripen and go. The 
bulbs are small and you may be inclined to 
plant them closely, but eight inches each way is 
near enough,—the offsets will soon fill in 
between. 

One variety of scilla has a branching stem 
bearing many small bright blue flowers; the 
young scape when first shown by the unfolding 
leaves looks like a twisted cord of the brightest 
violet or blue. Another one has large flowers 
on a plant lighter than the other in color. Both 
are lovely plants, hardy, and increasing in num- 
ber each year. 

The crocus should be too well known to need 
description here. 

Another good plant is a small slender hya- 
cinth, H. campanulatum, having pale lilac flow- 
ers of a most delightful odor, perhaps the musk 
hyacinth of some catalogues, It has bloomed 
for the first time with me this spring, a few days 
after the crocus and is increasing. 

E. S. GILBERT. 


+e 


MEAL OF SUNFLOWER CAKE. 


Sunflower cake has been found, especially in 
Russia, one of the best auxiliary cattle foods. 
As early as the year 1866 about 100,000 cent- 
ners of sunflower oil (oil of the seeds of Heli- 
anthus annuus) were manufactured in Russia, 
and its amount has increased year by year, it 
being esteemed as a very palatable alimentary 
oil, The oil was formerly obtained by hydrau- 
lic means; the residual cake is harder than 
any other variety of oil cake, and for this rea- 
son apparently it has not found a wider appli- 
cation. Denmark and the northern countries 
import large quantities annually, as do also the 
eastern provinces of Germany, and the problem 
of its disintegration has been successfully solved 
by several manufacturers there. _ It is still un- 
known in southern and western Germany; now 
however, that itis put on the market in the 
form of meal it will doubtless soon find general 
application, suited, as it is, both on account of 
its composition and pleasant taste, for fattening 
cattle. The percentage of proteid varies be- 
tween about 30 to 44 per cent., the fat between 
about 9 to 19 per cent. Itis possible to prepare 
two quantities, one rich in proteid and poor in 
fat,and the other rich in fat and poor in proteid. 
When, for example, the somewhat finely ground 
is sifted, employing a mesh of 1 mm., that 
which passes through is much richer in fat and 
proteid and poorer in fat than the original, 
while the reverse is true of what remains in the 
sieve.—Sctentific American. 
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HYPERICUM. MOSERIANUM. 





OW many flower 
growers haye tried 
this pretty novelty ? 
It is one well worth 
experimenting with 
either as a house 
plant or in the flow- 
er garden; for the 
latter it is especially 
Wd desirable, being con- 
aera ees es A small plant sent to 
me a few weeks ago consisted of but one stem, 
about six inchesin height, and this was crowned 
with a small green bud. It had been on the 
road quite a week but looked as fresh and green 
as though it had never been disturbed. It was 
placed in luke-warm water, and circumstances 
prevented its being potted for anotner twenty- 
four hours, then it was planted in a four-inch 
pot. 
~ Common sense and past experience warned 
me to remove the bud, but it looked so fresh 
and healthy that curiosity prevailed and it was 
allowed to remain, 

A day or two later it was placed in a south 
window where it has grown and thrived ever 
since. 

The little bud grew larger every aay and 
soon its shining golden-yellow was revealed, 
and one morning it flew wide open. A bright 
shining yellow disk, fully two and a half inches 
in diameter, and bearing a great many long yel- 
low stamens. The color is very rich and pretty 
and one by no means common in window plants. 
After the flower faded it was cut off, and since 
then the somewhat slender plant has thrown out 
healthy branches almost from the root to the 
tip, thereby proving that it is of a spreading, 
branching habit, as the catalogue describes. I 





was rather skeptical as to this at first from the. 


slender appearance of my hypericum:! 

The foliage is small and neat, of a dark 
green, and the branches are dark red. A well 
grown plant in bloom, I am sure, would be very 
handsome and showy. 

Mrs. S. H. SNyDER. 





LITTLE GEM CALLA. 

SEE by your floral Magazine that a great 
] many people are finding fault with the Lit- 
tle Gem calla. I want to give you my experi- 
ence: About three years ago I purchased a 
Little Gem calla from you, and also one from 
The Dingee & Conard Co. I think that yours 
was purchased first. I potted the bulbs as 
soon as received in a six-inch pot, using good 
black muck soil mixed with clay. After potting 
I immersed the pots in the ground and watered 
and cared for the bulbs allsummer, Just about 
frost I re-potted the bulbs in about the same 
soil and moved them to a south bay window, 
giving them plenty of light and sun. 

As they were ever-bloomers I certainly ex- 
pected blossoms in the winter. I watered the 
plants carefully and gave them what I thought 
was the proper amount of plant food; not a 
blossom put in an appearance, 

The next spring I again immersed them in 
the ground, watered them well and kept them 
growing all summer, and last fall I re-potted 





them in larger pots. By this time I had five 
nice plants. During the winter I watered them 
thoroughly with very warm water, and shortly 
after New Years buds began to appear and 
from that time until spring I was not without 
calla blossoms. The Little Gem is certainly a 
success, but I think they require age and plenty 
of hot water. My plants are now at rest and I 
certainly expect to have plenty of Little Gem 
calla blossoms next winter. I believe it is a 
good plan to keep the young bulbs growing 
until they get strong, after that I think that rest 
is an absolute necessity. H. M. Hicu. 
Ovid, Michtran. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 

HE value of crimson clover is becoming 
T so generally known that its use is rapidly 
extending. It is especially valuable to raise in 
orchards and vineyards to be plowed in to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, and it is a valuable 
crop for spring fodder. There is no particular 
difficulty in raising it in western New York and 
Ohio and in similar climates westward. It will 
not do well on wet or springylands. It should 
be sown sufficiently early for the plants to be 
come strong before winter sets in. It has been 
found that the most favorable time for preparing 
the land and sowing the seed is from the last of 
July to the middle of August. The ground 
should be mellow and the surface be made very 
fine; with somewhat heavy land this will re- 
quire more than ordinary care and labor, but it 
will not pay to sow the seed on poorly prepared 
ground. The amount of seed required is about 
a peck, or fitteen pounds, to the acre. Itcan be 
sowed broadcast and then be lightly harrowed 
or brushed in, On exposed hillsides where 
there is danger from freezing and thawing, and 
thus throwing the young plants, protection can 
be had by sowing oats at the same time as the 
cloverseed. The oats willmake a good growth 
and die down, when heavy frosts come in the 
fall, and make a light covering for the clover 
plants and save them to a great extent from 
injury in severe weather. About one bushel of 
oats to the acre is sufficient to sow for this pur- 
pose. The clover commences to grow in the 
spring as soon as the frost is out of 'the ground, 
and in six weeks or two months is a heavy crop 
that can be used for soiling, plowing in, or cur- 
ing as dry fodder. When sowed in orchards 
and vineyards for fertilizing, a dressing of super- 
phosphates and potash may be applied in the 
fall in many cases with advantage. 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 

The annual fair of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society will be held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
August 26th to 31st, inclusive. Competition is 
open to the world, and $25,000 provided for 
premiums which are liberally distributed among 
all classes of exhibits. Wednesday, August 
28th, will be Governor’s day; August 29th, 
Syracuse day; August 3oth, Grange day. There 
will be reduced rates and special excursions on 
all railroads, 

The list of prizes and regulations, and any 
special information concerning the fair can be 
obtained by writing to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mr. James B. Docharty, Albany, N. Y. 








ZAMIA INTEGRIFOLIA. 
HE dwarf zamia, Zamia integrifolia, is a 


very rare and beautiful greenhouse ,_ 


plant. It is a native of the West Indies, 
whence it was introduced in 1768. The 
plant has a stout fleshy stem and pinnate 


fronds or leaves from one to four feetin 


length. It closely resembles the rare and 
beautiful sago palm, Cycas revoluta, but, unlike 
that, is of rapid growth and more easily culti- 
vated, and therefore more valuable for amateur — 
cultivators. When its merits become known it 
will be extensively grown and used for decora-. 
tive purposes in the @reenhouse and window 
garden during the winter, and on the lawn dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The zamia needs a rich soil, well drained 
When the plants are in a state of growth they 
should be given a warm and moist situation and 
be liberally supplied with water both overhead 
and at the roots, but in the winter or when they 
are in a state of rest they should be more spar- 
ingly watered, and given a cooler and drier at- 
mosphere and atemperature averaging from 50° 
to 55°. In summer the plants can be set in the 
ground or plunged in any desired situation on 
the lawn or flower border, care being taken to 
supply them well with water and to take them 
up carefully and bring inside before cold weather 
sets in, giving them, if possible, a light sunny 
position, Well established plants may be read- 
ily obtained at moderate prices of oar principal 
florists, and if well cared for will increase In 
size and value every year, and to amateurs and 
to those not familiar with the plant I would say 
that it is one of the rarest and most beautiful 
that they can add to their collection, 

T should have stated that the plants must be 
repotted as often as they require it, and that in 
repotting care must be taken not injure the 
foliage and the roots. A rapid and uninter- 
rupted growth is essential to the perfect devel- 
opment of the leaves. C. E. PARNEEL. 

Floral Park, N. VY. 





AZALEA INDICA ALBA. 
The hardiness of this charming plant in the 


vicinity of New York is remarkable, and it is 
surprising that it is not more generally used, for 
itis impossible to conceive anything prettier, 
either as a single specimen or in a large mass. 
Its pure white flowers, perhaps the purest white 
known, show up so vividly against the green 
grass or shrubs and make the contrast so distinct 
that it is a wonder the plant has been over- 
looked so long by the landscape gardener. The 
first cost being small, and the after-cultivation 
so simple, this azalea is well within the reach of 
all who have gardens, either large or small, 
Weare led to make this note by seeing a 
splendid group about nine feet in diameter, and 
one gorgeous mass of bloom on May 26th, in 
front of a residence on Ocean avenue, Green- 
ville, N. J., where the plant stands without any 
care or attention and has so stood the severe 
winter. The residence, which is some sixty feet 


distant, shades the group from the morning sun, 
but this may be regarded as immaterial, as fine 
specimens are to be found doing equally well 
twenty miles up the Hudson River, and also in 
Greenwood Cemetery, where they are subjected — 
to full exposure.— F, W.,7n The Morists 2 LA 
change. 
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SUMMER RAIN. 


Gently fall, gently fall, 
Dropping from God’s hand, 
Blessed rain, blessed rain, 
Over all the land. 
Fill the cups of waiting flowers, 
Fall upon the fruiting bowers, 
On the field, on the plain, 
Fall, oh gentle showers! 


Lightly fall, lightly fall, 
With thy power to bless. 
Every bud, and leaf, and germ 
Answers thy caress. 
Sunshine follows in thy wake, 
Fresh perfume doth nature make. 
Blessed rain, blessed rain, 
Where thy crystals break. 
W.J. MEADER SMITH. 





HYBRID PERPETUALS.—THE 
MOONFLOWER. 
HAVE had of late some rose growing ac- 
quaintances who declared that their hybrid 


perpetuals were of no value as such, giving a 


good June bloom but nothing afterward, unless 
it were some distorted buds that came to nothing 
worthy of the name of rose. - 

I had for many years the best of success with 
my hybrid perpetuals and I began to wonder 
what had happened to these delightful guests of 
the flower garden, that they should thus have 
stinted their welcome gifts to humanity. 

Having had, therefore, last summer a good 
border of these roses left under my care, I de- 
termined to try my skill once more in winning 
from them the largess they were accustomed to 
bestow. I did not stint the full June bloom, as 
in the old days I had been accustomed to do; 
indeed the June bloom was too far advanced 
when they came under my care for it to have 
been of service. But I left no leaf, bud or 
stick on the bushes that was not doing good ser- 
vice. The abundant broods of aphis that held 
their councils of war on every bud that swelled 
with welcome promise, were started out each 
day, among tiny floats of soap bubbles, on voy- 
ages from which they returned no more. My 
method of doing this, which I have always 
used, was to make a strong soap suds, slightly 
warm, and with a soft cloth or swab, to remove 
the insects from every bud or shoot where they 
were assembled, dropping the cloth each time 
into the basin where it was cleaned of its un- 
welcome burden. This is an easy method for a 
housewife who has these implements always at 
hand. Iwould use soap enough to do the work 
without any injury to the bud. 

I did not wait till the flower had fallen; the 
moment I found its fresh beauty gone it was 
removed, that the bush might give its strength 
to the new blooms. With this treatment the 
abundance of all-summer roses was such that 
anyone who saw them would be convinced that 
these perpetuals, at least, did not belie their 
name. 

It was a.abor that repaid me in more ways 
than one. The rose border ran down two or 
three rods parallel with my sitting-room window 
and, when weary with my book or my sewing,I 
took my walk two or three times a day down 
the rose bed, returning on the opposite side so 


as to spy out the whole land, and entered the 


house with lungs filled with fresh air, and heart 
and brain refreshed with the beauty and fra- 
grance of these royal gifts of nature. 

Under my charge I had at the same time a 


moonflower, the first I had seen, and we all 
gathered as the sun went down in the west, to 
witness its miracle of bloom. Surely no other 
flower ever burst so suddenly and so wondrously 
into angelic beauty as does this. Its brief stay 
was well suited to the delicate charm of its 
opening. We had only to say “‘ They are com- 
ing,—they are here,”’ to bring a group about us 
and then we drank our fill, for we knew that 
when we came again they would be gone. 

I have wondered from what source this desir- 
able acquistion came among us at this late day. 

Years ago—in the early forties—I had a 
friend go eut asa missionary among the In- 
dians to some station located on the eastern 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains—I have forgot- 
ten the name of the station, it was an almost 
unexplored region in those days. During her 
first summer there she wrote me about a curious 
vine that clambered over the rocks, blossoming 
at nightfall and forming with its white flowers a 
charming drapery for the rugged mountain 


spurs, She sent me a pressed specimen of the 
flower, which, as I remember it, was much 
smaller than the present moonflower, but, if I 
am not greatly mistaken that was the name by 
which she said she had christened it. 

I should be glad to know if the flower is 
really indigenous in this country, or if it came 
from the old world. M. E. G, AREY. 
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SLEEPY GRASS. 

In some parts of Mexico, says Pearson’s 
Weekly, there grows a grass which produces a 
somniferous effect on the animals that graze on 
it. Horses, after eating this grass, in uearly all 
cases sleep standing, while cows and sheep al- 
most invariably lie down. It has occasionally 
happened that travelers have stopped’ to allow 
horses to feed in places where the grass grew 
pretty thickly and the animals have had time to 
eat a considerable quantity before its effects 
manifested themselves. In such cases, horses 
have gone to sleep on the road and it is hard to 
rouse them. 

The effect of. the grass passes off in an hour 
or two and no bad results have ever been no- 
ticed on account of it. Cattle on the ranches 
frequently come upon patches of this grass, 
where they feed for perhaps half an hour, and 
fall asleep for an hour or more, when they wake 
up and start feeding again. 

The programme is repeated perhaps a dozen 
times, until thirst obliges them to go to water. 
Whether, like the poppy, the grass contains 
opium, or whether its sleep-producing property 
is due to some other substance, has not been 
determined. 

According to Mr. Frederick V. Colvill, bot- 
anist of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
this ‘sleepy grass”’ is Stipa viridula robusta, 
and he considers the statements here made re- 
garding it, as reliable. 

OS RTE PEA ES IOP ECE ED ER OTS) 

GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE 

MONEY. 


T have had such splendid success that I can’t help writ- 
ing to you about it. I have not made less than $5, and 
some days from $15 to $25, I am really elated, and can’t 
see why others do not go into the Dish Wazher business 
at once, I have not canvassed any; sell all my washers at 
home. They give such good satisfaction that every one 
sold, helps to sell many others. I believe ina year I can 
make a profit. of Three Thousand Dollars, and attend to 
my regular business besides. When a Climax Dish 
Washer can be bought for $5, every family wants one, and 
it is very easy selling what everybody wantsto buy. For 
particulars address The Climax Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
I think any lady or gentleman, anywhere, can make from 
$5 to $10 a day. I would like to have your readerstry this 
desta and let us know through your columns how they 
succeed. 

DETTE ESE SEER EO TT SPITS Tat 


WRINCING DRY 


{simpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls. When you buy a 
wringer insist on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI. 
CAN WRINGER CoO., the largest manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls 2 

inthe world. $2,500,000 capital. See our nameand warrantstamped 
Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, 


00 rolls. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 

ation 10¢ and 25%. Get the 
tesk at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 
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A certain railway official wrote the officers in 
charge of: fencing on four great Railroads, 
where “the Page” is in use, asking their 
‘“‘honestopinion” as toits value. He considered 
the answer so very favorable that he gave a 
large order for the Road he represented. The 
replies were confidential, but he stated that 
the strongest endorsement came from where 
‘the Page” had been longest in use. If farm- 
ers took such precautions, those who furnish 
cheap’ wire fences would go out of business. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
cern nT BADE LO EET ETE EIEN OST § POO OEIC OS 


CONSUMPTION 


To tar Eprtor—Please inform your read. 
érs that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T. A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York, 

Cantsee hoy. 


MY HUSBAND ‘scsi. 


$60 Kenwood Machine for °, $23.00 
$50 Arlington Machine for e $19.50 
Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.00 
=s§ $15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 
tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship any- 
‘where on 30 days free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
i from factory. Save agents large profits. 
4 Over 100,000 in use, Catalegue and testi- 
monials Free. Write at once. ~ Address 
(infall)) CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
n Buren St,, B %0, Chicago, M//. 
BIRD FANCIERS tr incs cn: 
120 pages. Col- 


ored illustrations. All about Cage Birds, their food, disea- 

sesandtreatment. 15 cts. by mail, for 25 

addresses of persons who_have Song FRE E Birds. 

BIRD FOOD CO.. No. 400 N, Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ET eA OEONE «Monier nic eb sibel Reebok Lie set 
makes all 

BI RD MANNA? :SINGC. 


Sent by mail for 15 cents. 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 



































Original and Only Genuine. 

SAFE, always reliable.LADIES ask Druggist 

for Chichester's English Diamond Brand in 

\ Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 

Wbiue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse dan- 

igerous substitutions and imitations, At 
fy Druggists, or send 4e. in stamps for particulars, tea- 
timonials and ‘Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 
return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. Name Paper 
Ohichester Chemical Oo., MadisonSquare, 
Sold by all Local Druggists, Philada., Pa. 


LANGUAGES SPOKENIN TEN 


German French Spanish 
WEEKS spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home study. 
‘*The Rosenthal Method,” a radical departure 
from old methods. Booklet free. 
PoLYGLoT Book Co., Curcago. 


AT @ FOLKS @ 


using ‘““ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS’ lose 15 lbs: & 
month. Cause no sickness,contain no poison and never 
fail, Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Bhila. Pa. 
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FLORAL NOTES. 

MISTAKE is 
often made by 
the inexperi- 
enced in selec- 
tion of soil for 
plants in pots, 
And often this 
is a fatal mis- 

Ifthe 


soil is too com 


take. 


pact. the water 
will 
through it free- 


not pass 





ly and the 
plants soon become water-logged. A soil com- 
posed of about equal parts of decayed sod, de- 
composed manure and leaf mold and sand will 
be of the right texture. 

Plants that have bloomed during the winter, 
as pelargoniums. fuchsias, geraniums, lantanas, 
etc., when summered over may be bedded out 
They 


should make a good growth and be in vigorous 


in the garden to remain till September. 


condition when repotted preparatory to remov- 
ing to the house for winter blooming again. 
Two weeks before taking up cut around the 
plants with a long sharp trowel as close up to 
the plants as will make a ball of earth when the 
plant is lifted to fill the pot. This severs the 
larger roots from which new, fibrous rootlets 
will put out and the plant recovers sooner from 
the shock of removal than if transplanted at once 
from the bed to the pot. 

An excellent stimulant for verbenas is sul- 
phate of ammonia, Indeed it is a general fer- 
tilizer for most flowers, giving to the foliage a 
dark green, luxuriant and healthy appearance. 
Prepare it the day before using by dissolving 
one ounce of ammonia in two gallons of water. 
It may be applied once a week with safety. 

The verbena is one of our most interesting 
and beautiful plants for either window or gar- 
den culture. It is quite hardy, and early light 
During the latter 
il freezing weather 


frosts do not injure it mucl 
part of summer and in fall 
few plants afford more beauty than the verbena 
in its varieties of color... The verbena will 
grow and flourish under many different of con- 
ditions where less vigorous and aggressive plants 
utterly fail. New varieties, too, are produced 
from seed with greater ease than almost any 
other plant, rendering it one of the most inter- 
esting to the amateur cultivator. 

In spring fault is often found with flower 
The 
seedsman is generally blamed when the fault is 
all with the planter. The trouble may generally 
be found in the lack of a careful preparation of 
the soil for the seed bed. And, again, in plant- 
ing when the soil is too cold or too dry, All 


seeds because they fail to germinate. 


seeds are dependent more or less upon heat and 
moisture for their germination, and many of our 
flowers are very sensitive in these particulars. 
The soil for flowers should be rich, mellow and 
non-baking in the sun, and should be perfectly 
fmed, For many of the finer seeds it is best to 
pass at least a portion of the soil through a 
seive, especially the part that is to form the sur- 
face of the bed. A common meal seive will 
answer the purpose, and after the seeds are sown 
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sift the fine soil upon them. If the weather is 
dry, saturate thoroughly a piece of old woolen 
carpet or other cloth and spread upon the bed, 
keeping it in place by stones or wood on the 
corners. As soon as the seeds germinate and 
send up tiny shoots remove the cloth covering 
and water sparingly next morning. 

Geraniums are easily propagated by cuttings. 
Get a box four or five inches deep and any size 
conyenient; those used by gardeners are handy, 
about 10x16 inches. Fill the box with light 
garden soil, coarse saw dust and coarse sand in 
the proportion of two of the former to one each 
of the latter. Make cuttings from good sized 
branches and insert three inches in the soil, firm- 
ing it about the cuttings; set them three or four 
inches apart*each way and when the box is full 
give them a thorough watering and set in some 
shady place. Water only when the top of the 
soil seems to be getting dry. 

L. F. ABBotr. 





TRUE AND TRIED. 
OVELTIES are well enough for those 
R who can afford to experiment with them, 
but, if anyone wants a sure thing, no plant is 
The fact 
that it is common does not detract in the least 


more satisfactory than the geranium. 


from its beauty in the eyes of the true lover of 
flowers. As a house plant it stands unrivalled, 
while it has no superior in the flower garden. 
It keeps on in the even tenor of its way long 
after the “novelty”? intended to supplant it in 
our affections is dead and remembered only as 
an unsuccessful experiment, 

Graceful in leaf and form the geranium is a 
a plant that will always be as popular as it is 
beautiful. 

It would be difficult to find a prettier flower 
than that of the Souvenir de Mirande geranium. 
It is the queen of the geranium family, with its 
large clusters of rosy pink, white centered flow- 
ers. Itis most admirably adapted to cultiva- 
tion in the house, and has been a source of 
delight to all who have grown it. 

The excellence of the General Grant as a 
bedding plant is too well known to need further 
commendation, It is a wonderfully free bloomer 
and unequalled if one wants a brilliant scarlet 
variety. 

Mrs. James Vick is acknowledged to be the 
finest salmon geranium in~existence.. It is 
shaded beautifully and is one of the very best 
winter bloomers yet produced, 

White Wings is a beautiful white variety, and 
Mrs, Hamilton is an extremely soft and pretty 
tint of pink. 

King Olga is a richer and deeper tint of pink 
with the base of the petals white. 

Magenta Queen is an unusually pretty tint of 
magenta, All of the above named are single 
geraniums. 

If one prefers the double varieties get La 
Favorite for white, Madame Thibeaut for deep 
rose-pink, S, A. Nutt for dark crimson, Robert 
Spark for a crimson-scarlet, and California for 
bright scarlet. j 

The Rose geranium is a wonderfully graceful 
and beautiful plant, while the ivy-leaf varieties 
are immensely satisfactory. The floral world 


owes. much to the geranium family. 
JrdorckLy 












» ARE NECESSARY 
TO A SUCCESS= 
FUL FRUIT CROP 
Be sure you get the best 7 


tue DAVIS SPRAYER 


has all latest improvements of 
merit and doesthe work best. 
We guarantee satisfaction, ae 
catalogue is a BOOK that. oe 
fruit grower should have, SEN’ 

if you mention this 


y : : 
) V2 FREE if 


paper Write Now. 
¢ DAVIS-JOENS 







NCO., 45 Jackson St., Chicago, Is. 
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LESTE at AST TE LI ETE TP I: 


FITS CURED 


rom U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 

Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makesaspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. are) 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he ; 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free te 4 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 

dress. Weadvise anyone wishing a cure to address. 

Prof, W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


A DAVIS HEATER 


IN YOUR 


GREENHOUSE 


will heat it economically 
and evenly. 


























HWE MAKE HEATERS FOR 
ALL PURPOSES. 








Send for Catalogue. 



























































&. Davis Heater Co.. 


Racine, Wis. ; “e 








A CRUISE Round the 


World Party 
TO THE 


Starts Oct. 8. 
Mediterranean 


Write for 

Particulars, 
By specially chartered steamer, “Friesland,” (7,116 
tons), January 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibral- 
tar, Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 
10 days in Palestine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Rome, Nice; only $550 and up; ex- 
cursions, fees, etc., included. Dama and ac- 
companied by F. C. Clark, ex-U. 8, Vice-Consul at 
Jerusalem. Ocean tickets all lines. 30 parties 
to Europe. Send for Tourist Gazette. 


F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
111 Broadway, New York, Official Agent for Penn- 
sylvania and Erie Railroads, General Agent in the = 
U. §. for Great Northern Railway of England; 
London Branch, 2 Charing Cross; Paris, 1 Rue ¥ 
* Auber; Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beyrout, etc, 


FREE Sample Tube 


of.. Cs 
ze Dr.Tarr’s Creme 
y Dentifrice seat yp rz i 


stamp _ It preserves the teeth, pre- 
vents decay, pe es the breath. 
More_ economical than powder or 
liquid. Full size tube at all drug- 
\ gists, 25c. . W. W. TARR 5 
\ Dept. 18, 146 STaTE Sr., CHICAGO. 


A $1 Magazine for 30c 


Send 380 cents and names of six people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you THEStT. Louis MAGAZINE & 

full year. The price of the magazine is one dollar a year. — 
A sample iit ‘or six cents, ar 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE S200ses: 




































RICHARDIA~CALLA. 






Semnent of the yellow Richardia Pentlandi is 
» a fitting opportunity to call attention to this and 
oy y other recent introductions of a somewhat similar 
_ nature. 

~ dn Mr. Allen’s valuable work on “ Bulbs and 
Tuberous Rooted Plants” only one yellow vari- 
“ety is mentioned, viz: R. hastata. 
strictly speaking, 


This is not, 
a yellow variety, as the spath 
is Strongly tinged with green, but on account of 
~ its dwarf habit it has become a great favarite 
with European florists, although difficulty in 
_ propagation has caused it to be quoted at a very 
_high figure. A sub-variety named R. hastata 
‘melanoleuca has an even more pronounced 
shade of green, but is chiefly remarkable for 
_ the resemblance the leaves of the plant bear to 
those of R. albo maculata. 


Another variety with silvery white spots on 
the leaves is R. hybrida aurata. The spathe of 
this variety is of medium size, of a fine ochre 
yellow color, with a purple blotch at the base 
inside. At the Ghent International Exhibition 
this was awarded the first prize as the best new 
greenhouse plant from seed. 

R. hybrida Elliottiana is a noble looking 
plant all the time it is in growth. The leaves 
are very large, of a rich green color, and cov- 
ered with numerous pure white spots. The 
spathe is a pure golden yellow and very'effect- 
ive. It was awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society of London. 

R. Pentlandi is somewhat similar to the fore- 
going, but differs from it in having thick, large, 
dark green leaves without spots. The leaf 
stalks are mottled with dull red; the spathe and 
spadix are of a bright golden yellow, with a 
small blotch of dark crimson at the base inside. 
It would appear that this variety does not 
need so much water as the older kinds. 

The list of yellow kinds is completed with R. 
Lutwychei (Pride of the Congo). In this case 
the large leaves are of a light green, without 
spots; the leaf stalks (petioles) are covered 
with hairs, and the spathes is a light yellow, 
changing to green on the outside, with a black 
purple blotch at the base inside. 

Richardia Rehmani is one of the most beau- 
tiful of recent introductions from South Africa, 
and will be largely in demand when better 
known. In this species the leaves are lanceo- 
late and of a very pleasing shade of green. The 
chief interest, however, attaches to the flower 
spathe, which is of a soft rose color; rose in 
the buds, afterwards changing into a soft rosy 
white. Awarded a first-class certificate by the 

Royal Netherlands Botanical Society. 

It is a remarkable fact that since 1687, when 
the arum lily (R. Africana) was introduced into 
Europe, till 1859 it has been the only species of 
the genus in cultivation. The seven varieties 
described in this article, together with the well- 
known R. thiopica, “Ethiopica compacta, 
Asthiopica grandiflora (a splendid -improve- 
ment), Little Gem, and albo-maculata, bring the 
number up to twelve, all of them being of the 
easiest culture and of the greatest possible ser- 
vice to florists. 

The prices asked for tubers of some of the 
yellow and the rose varieties are almost prohib- 
itive at present, but if the Californian growers 
could be induced to take them in hand, they 
might soon be brought within the reach of all, 
and the demand would amply repay the initial 
outlay.— Hortus Europeus, in Florists’ Exe 


phe. 





The Coiled Spring Hustler is the novel name 
of a monthly publication issued by the Page 
Woven Wire Fence €o., at Adrian, Michigan. 
It bristles with points of interest to all people 
who own or occupy land. Write and they will 
send it regularly. 
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WHALE 


On Every Package. 


Kendall Mfg. Co.’s Trade Mark. 
Established 1877. Providence, Fi. I, 













Beautiful Women For $1.50 wither 


Not only possess a clear and brilliant COM- 
PLEXION, but must also havea perfectly 
developed ‘BUST. To attain and retain 
on m, beauty’s chief charm, a perfect BUST, you 
a must consult a specialist. No matter how 
Tex severe your case, write me and I will make |: 
a S| youn proud and happy woman. My famous 
CE LNAR is guaranteed to dev elop the BUST 
from 3 to 5 in. ; permanently re- 
moves wrinkles and fills out all hollows in the Face, 
Throat and Neck. 
“ROYAL CREME ”’ will make the complexion clear as 
crystal. Price $1.00. Sample bottle sent to any address for 
265c. Send 6c. in stamps for pamphlet on ‘ Perfection of 


anywhere in the United States one 


‘Smith Patent Force Sprayer 


complete with four attachments. Best 

sprayer made. Most perfect and effect- 

ive hand apparatus for throwing water. 

We guarantee them perfect. Perfect 

protection against fires. AS asprayer 

on trees ways flowers has no equal. 
Agents Wanted. 


STAR MFG. Co., Canton, O. 





Agent’s profit per month. Will prove it or 


Face and Form.” Agents wanted. Address pay forfeit. New Article just out, A $1.50 
MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, sample and terms free. Try us. 
1208 Chestnut Street, -» Philadelphia, Pa. CHIDESTER & Son, 23 Bond St., New York. 









and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 Pe K 
Yy-\cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the World’s 
4 Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 
all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 
pages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
Send for it. Jt’s fyee. Alliance Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ON YOUR SUMMER OUTING 





“A” Grade. $67.50, 
Write to-day. 


“kA” Grade, $45. 
Write to-day. 





TARE 
Box of 












2 = 
eo co) Hard — aaeaneia Quad- = 
as Cp Soldered » tuple Silver plate. Gs 
%, each, 2for 25c. Send for Summer Circular of novelties, 
——— froe. Curtin Jewelry Co., ATTLEBORO, Mass. 
BONBONS, CHOCOLATES 


863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CANDIES SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION. 


MEN: WOMEN |; 


Taughtto make Crayon Portraits in spare hours at 
at homes by a new, copyrighted method, Those Jearn- 
y method -will be furnished work by mee ich 

he end for 
they EARN $8 TO $16 A WEEK. particulars 


H. A. GRIPPs German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 


MANN'S, BONE CUTTER «2m. 


ore you pay 
Nothing on earth will 


MAKE HENS LAY 


FRO eae onar oR 


The Standard Machine 

rete sizes and prices. Illustrated Catalogue free, 

HE BLYMYER IRON WORKS O0., Cincinnati, @. 

EW FAGE ALL about Changing 

a the Features, Remoy- 

ing Blemishes and Skin Diseases in 150 page Cy 
pook fora stamp. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 


127 W. 42d St., N.Y. Inventor Facial Soap. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. tie 


ARNIC TOOTH 















SOAP 


BY FAR THE BEST 





_, Like Green Cut Bone. Ill. catlg. free if you na dentifrice; antiseptic—harmless— effective. No soapy 
this paper. F,W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. taste, A trial will make you its lasting friend. Substi- 
tutes are not ‘as good.” All druggists or by mail, 25¢c. 





C. H. Strone & Co., Chicago. 


AEST YOUR EYESIGHT. 


Cataracts, Scars, or Films can be absorbed. Paralyzed 
Nerves restored, Diseased Eyes or Lids cured. A Home 
Treatment; no risk. ”? Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet 
free. THE EYE,*Glens Falls, N. Y. 


AG FE N T to sell Household Specialties every- 


body needs. Quick sales. Big profits. 
Sherman & Butler, 16 N. Canal St., Chicago. 





BIG MONEY IN SPECTACLES. Send for 
our Optical Catalogue—just out. New goods. 
Cut prices. F, E. BAILEY, CHICAGO. 





Price, Bicycles, Sewing Machines, Organs, Watches, Guns 
Buggies, Wagons, Carts, Harness, Mills, Engine Boilers 


“A Blacksmith and Karm Tools, Safes, Seales, and 1000 use 


| Ats ful Articles. List free. CHICAGO SCALE CO. Chicago, Ill, 


The Boynton Furnace Co., 


207 and 209 Water St., New York. 
195 and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYNTON’S RETURN FLUE 


SECTIONAL 


Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 


GIVE UNIVERSAL. SATISFACTION. 


Mechanical construction unexcelled! Ratings on a careful 
and conservative basis!! Highest testimonials from parties 
using them!!! 


FOR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, GREENHOUSES, ETC. 
They are for sale by best dealers all over the U. 8. 
Send for catalogue, indicating system of heating desired. 
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IF | HAD A GARDEN. 
If Thad a garden all my own, 
I'd have woodbine, and wild, wind-blown 
Roses clambering o’er the wall, 
White lilacs, and a sweet snowball, 
A mound of pzeonies, glowing red, 
Daffodils and a tulip bed, 
With herbs like those that used to grow 
In grandma’s garden, long ago. 


If I had a garden all my own, 

Hedged round with thyme, and corners grown 
To lavender and mignonette ; 

Phlox, larkspur, pinks and Bouncing Bet, 
Sweet peas and stately hollyhocks 

Should guard its grassy, winding walks 

And modest lilies, bud and blow 

Like dear old grandma’s, long ago. 

It I had a garden all my own, 

A quaint, bright garden, pruned and sown,— 
*Tis autumn now—it could not bring 

Again the summertime or spring, 

But fragrant blossoms one by one 

Nodding, laughing at the sun, 

Would bring me fleeting dreams, I know, 
Of grandma’s garden long ago. 


NELLA H, CHAPMAN. 
> 


SOME WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

Freesias, lachenalias, ixias, etc, when done 
blooming, are allowed to ripen off. We keep 
them in their pots in a cool, dry place till Sep- 
tember, when they are re-potted; but those not 
wanted early are kept dry till the cool weather 
comes, so as not to start them into growth. We 
separate the bulbs of the freeésias, planting six of 
the larger ones in a 5-inch pot; the smaller ones 
are planted in fiats, giving some blooms and 
making large bulbs for next year. We bring 
them into the greenhouse from the frames suc- 
cessively. The freesia is one of our most im- 
portant winter flowering plants. 

CALLAS. 

We grow them in pots and let them rest from 
the middle of May till the middle of August, 
when we shake them out of the old soil and put 
them into 5-inch pots; and about the middle of 
October shift them into 8-inch ones. Water 
them liberally with liquid manure all the win- 
ter. Weget plenty of blooms from them all 
the winter and up to the middle of May. 

CYCLAMEN. 

For the amateur who does not grow these in 
quantity, two-year old plants will give better 
results than younger ones. We had some two- 
year old plants last winter, in 5-inch pots, with 
thirty and thirty-seven blooms open on them at 
the same time. Plunge the pots in a shady 
place during the summer, giving no water, only 
such as they receive from the rain.. In Septem- 
ber re-pot them, shaking off the old soil and 
using the same sized pots; plungethem in some 
light material, such as leaf mold, in a frame, 
keeping the sash on, and allowing very little 
ventilation, and shade them during the hot part 
of the day. Put the leaf mold well up around 
and in the pots, only leaving the crown of the 
corm or bulb exposed; this is\to ‘soften the 
bulb.” Early in October bring them into their 
winter quarters and place them on a shelf near 
the glass. The following is the method of a 
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THE CLAUSS SHEAR CO., Fremont, Ohio. 








market grower in this vicinity, who tells me he 
gets a dollar apiece for his plants: 

He saves his own seed and always sows it as 
fresh as possible. The seed is sown thirteen 
months before he wants the plants in bloom— 
October, November and December are the 
months in which he sows, AS soon as they 
can be handled the seedlings are pricked off 
into flats, and then into thumb-pots, 3-inch, and 
finally 5-inch pots. They are grown in low 
houses, very much shaded all summer till the 
middle of September, when he clears the glass. 
One point he puts great stresson: Henever = 
has the young bulb above the surface of the pot 
till the last shift. He says that it it were other- 
wise the bulb would get hard, which would be 
injurious to the quick growth of the plant. At 
the last shift the crown of the corm is just level, 
not higher, with the rim of the pot.— Wm. Fitz- 
william, in Gardening. 


FREE TO SUFFERING 
WOMEN. 


‘Isuftered for years with uterine troubles, 
painful periods, leucorrhea, displacements, 
and other irregularities, and finally founda 
simple, safe home treatment, that cured me 
without the aid of medical attendance. This 
isno quack doctor’s medicine; but nature’s 
own remedy for women. It costs nothing to 
convince — of its merits, for I send 
it free with full instructions to every suf- 
fering woman. Address, a 


MRS. L, HUDNUT, South Bend, Indiana, 


ll 


FLOWERING plants during a dry time should 
be mulched if possible. Nothing is better for 
this purpose than grass clippings. But especi- 
ally keep the flowers cut off. Do not let them 
go to seed. 





First on the Road, 
First in the Race, 
First in the hearts of the Wheelmen. 


THE LOVELL DIAMOND. 


No Better Bicycle Made. All Sizes, Styles and Prices. 





LIGHT ROADSTER, WEIGHT 2114 LBS. 
We have a large stock of second-hand wheels that we are 
selling at low prices. Send for list. 


John P. Lovell Arms, 


Manufacturers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents wanted. Catalogue free. 
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King of Bicycles, 
> 
FINEST MATERIAL. 


SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 








LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOME. 
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our Models—$85 and $100, 7 
EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. : 


IMoNnaARCH CycLe Co. - 


Factory and Main Office:—Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCHES :—New York, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Penver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto, 
Red i i 
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the only genuine arsenic wafers made. By mail $1; 6 boxes Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York, 








Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough Oily Skin, "9 














_ + and the condition of the soil. 


ONION CULTURE. 

+f The very best variety for this latitude (Paris, 
Il.) is probably the large Red Wethersfield. 
South of the 34th degree of north latitude the 
Red Globe is preferred by many. 





____ Don’t plant the Spanish King or Silver King 


. or any of the giant varieties, as the season is far 

too short here for them. They do very well in 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
and, in fact, any dry climate that is far enough 
-south for them. 


sowing the seed broadcast on sod. But this 
method will not do here, on account of weeds 
The soil there is 
light and dry, while ours is damper and more 


ad * clayey. A light, sandy soil is the best. 


TO CULTIVATE. 

Onion seed will germinate and grow at a 
lower temperature than that of almost any other 
garden plant. So don’t be afraid of planting 
too early. Probably the best way is to sow the 
seeds in the hotbed early in the month of Feb- 
ruary. ‘Then transplant in April in rows twelve 
or fourteen inches apart, three or four inches 

- apart in the row. 

For this transplanting the ground should have 
been thoroughly prepared by first plowing, then 
harrowing both ways until it was very fine and 
level. 

Then use a marker that will make deep marks 
or furrows. Take up the plants and while they 
are fresh, drop or rather lay them in this little 
furrow with the roots down and the tops or 

“blades lying up over the side—now push the 
other side of the furrow in with the hand or hoe 
and the plants are set. Water them once, say 
within three hours after they are set out, and 
there is little or no risk of their not living, as 
they are very hard to kill. 

if you prefer to sow the seed with an onion 
drill, it should be done in time, so that after the 
young plants have come up a frost will come and 

‘freeze them off at the top of the ground. This 
freezing answers to the setting-out process and 
dwarfs the top and causes them to bottom bet- 
ter, Totransplant is far better, as the largest 
yields are obtained inthis way. _It takes more 
labor, but the ease with which they are after- 
wards cultivated and the increase in yield will 
more than repay the trouble. 

The after-cultivation should be frequent and 
shallow, using a common hoe or wheel hoe, 


and should be continued until the middle of 


July. 

If fertilizers are used —wood ashes are as 
good as anything—they should be spread on the 
plowed ground and harrowed in before the 
plants are set out. 

In September, or when the tops are all fallen 
down and show signs of full maturity by turn- 
ing yellow and dying at the ends of the blades, 
pull them up, twist off the tops, and pile them in 
rows convenient to get at and haul them to the 
nearest market you can find. Or, if you wish 
to hold them, you should spread them out on a 
barn floor or some other place out of the sun, 
and allow the stems to thoroughly dry. Then 
they can be put away like potatoes.—4, Z. 
Allen, in Agricultural Epitomist. 





THE SWEETEST ROSES. 
Roses bloom in the garden, 
Along the path and the wall, 
But the roses that bloom in my baby’s cheeks 
Are the sweetest ones of all. 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 
Meee eee renee eee esa ee a 





~ Notice the 
Special Offer 


_On first cover page. 


___ In Kansas and Nebraska very fine crops of 
_ the Wethersfield variety are raised by simply 








Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


TURNIPS ON OAT GROUND. 

An account is given in the American Agrt- 
cultuvist of some of the farm operations of E, 
Peck & Sons, of Cook county, Illinois, whose 
main business is raising stock sheep. 


These sheep breeders, believe in root csops, 
and have been experimenting with different 


root crops and the best way of raising them. | 


For three or four years they have been sowing 
turnips on the oat ground just after the oats 
were put in in the spring. They find the tur- 
nip plants at harvest time are tiny, spindling 
plants, but they live and when the fall rains 
come they grow and do well. 

Last spring they sowed twenty-five pounds of 
turnip seed on 160 acres of oats: The seed 
cost them 25c. a pound, or an expense of 6c. 
an acre. “Their expectations were fullyr ealized 
and in September the field was covered by the 
leaves. There were no weeds worth speaking 
of, since the Pecks do not raise weeds, the sheep 
having cleaned up the farms so they have no 
weed seed comparatively. Nor were the tops 
all they’ had. A two-bushel grain sack was 
shown that was about half full of average tur- 
nips. ‘They were poured out for inspection and 
there were just Seven turnips in all. They said 
they had all the way from 25,000 to 40,000 
bushels. ‘These were pastured by the sheep and 
they put about 10,000 bushels in their root cel- 
lars. They had no fears about keeping their 
flocks good enough and cheap enough with 
turnips, straw, ensilage, clover hay, and reserve 
blue grass pastures when not actually covered 
with snow and ice. They find the strap-leaf 
variety the best for this sort of turnip farming. 
Turnip seed may also be sowed in grain stubble 


and lightly harrowed in. 
+o 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS IN 
SUMMER. 

The great majority of hardy perennial flow- 
ers are natives of woods or grassy places 
where the earth is shaded from the hot summer 
suns. When they are removed to open borders 
they suffer seriously from summer heat. It is, 
therefore, good practice in these open sunny sit- 
uations to have the ground mulched,—that is to 
say, covered with something like decayed leaves 
or half-rotted straw, or anything that will pre- 
vent the scorching rays of the sun on the earth. 
Herbaceous plants do not care so much for 
bright sun as they do for a cool soil at the roots. 
For the same reason a loose, open soil is better 
for growing herbaceous plants than soil of a 
heavier character, because having more air 
spaces, itis cooler. In short, it is a cool soil 
more than shade that herbaceous plants require. 
—WMeehan’s Monthly. 











to the Currency Pub. House, 178 Michi- 
Se nd 25c. gan st. Chicago, for a copy of the “Wi- 
nancial School at Farmerville.” Everybody is read- 
ing it. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Sweet gem of the garden! fair child of the vale! 

Were it not that thy perfume is borne on the gale 

Thy gentle attractions might blossom unseen, 

For thou lovest to lurk ‘neath thy canopy green, 

Like a bashful recluse, all thy graces to hide, 

Whilst thy sisters around thee are flaunting with 

pride. 

But thou little reckest how others may charm, 

No envy disturbs thee—no jealous alarm ; 

Thy merit consists not in gaudy display, 

Thy sensitive form shuns the glare of the day; 

But drawn from thy humble, yet graceful, recess, 

Thou winnest all hearts with a magic address. 

Lo! a cluster of fairy bells comes then to light, 

In innocence clad with a vesture of white; 

How like tender infants they cling to their stem, 

Though fragile the tie, all-sufficient for them— 

Whilst sustaining its charge like a parent, observe 

How the tendril hangs o’er them in delicate curve! 

Sweet picture of kness, of love, and of grace! 

The proud ones of earth here a moral may trace— 

That beauty ne’er wears so enticing a mein 

As when coyly retiring she shuns to be seen— 

Through her virtues alone let her charms be revealed, 

As the perfume first tells where the lily’s concealed. 
—Anonymous. 


ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 


SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
4 which will neither rip nor chafe. The 
4 old style is sure to. For daily comfort 
Y wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 percent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) will 
last much longer. Send address on postal 
card and we will mail to you diagrams for 
self-measuring, also price list. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
17 Wyman Block Lynn, Masse 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 













Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 





SS EL LI OPE I 
3 1 for S or 
We'lltan your skins, RowES sat 
light, moth-proof, Get our tan circular. We make 
Frisian, Coon and Galloway Coats and Robes. If 
your deaJer don’t keep them get catalog from us. Liberal 
discount to early purchasers. 
The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 30, Rochester,N.Y. 





T. Bernard Pups, registered stock, fine litter, 

forsale cheap. B.H.Westlake, Sycamore, Ill, 
WE PA $5.00 to $100 4 1000 for all kinds News- 
paper Clippings & Addresses. Particu- 


lars for stamp, News Clipping Co., Dep’t AM. 304 W.139th St, N. Y 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 


1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 





Expelled 
TAPE-WORME 
minutes 


with head, orno charge. Send 2c. stamp for Pamphlet. 
Dr. M. Ney Smith, Specialist, 1011 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


$1.00 Star Collection No. 3 $1.00 


50 Bulbs for flowering in the house next winter, or to 
be plant next fall and flower outdoor in the spring. 
JAMES VICK’s Sons, Rochesier, N. Y. 





SPECIAL GO-DAY SALE OF FINE TELESCOPES, 


A-LARGE-POWERFU - 
TELESCOPE FOR 


ONLY. 98 CENTS 





WI 


Since the reduction in 
measure closed 11 


NEARLY: 3ETIN LENGIE - 


tariff we have imported 5,000 large French Telescopes, They open 32inchesin 4 sections and 
inches, They are nicely brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, ete. with very 





owerful achromatic lenses, polished by Lemair & Co. of Paris. With this fine Telescope objects miles away are 

rought to view with astonishing clearness. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size and power have been so!d for from $5.00 
to $8.00. Every sojourner in the country orat seaside resorts should certainly secure one of theseinstruments and no 
farmer should be without one, Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid for Only 98 Cts. We have them instock 
and there will be no delay. Your order will be filled the day we receive it, Our new Catalogue of Watches, etc. sent with 
each order, This is a grand offer and you should not missit. We warrant each Telescope just as represented or money 
refunded. Send 98 cents by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft, payable 


to our order. Address, EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO, 


pt, 37 Excelsior Building, N. Y. Box 78s 
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AGRICULTURAL ANTS. 


Prof. W. J. McGee, of the government scien- 
tific corps, recently paid a visit to some very 
remarkable farmers in Sonora, Mexico, 
are the so-called agricultural ants, which plant 
fields of grain and regularly harvest their crops 
upon which they depend wholly for food. In 
fact, should the crops fail they would perish of 
famine. On the other hand, the cereals that 
they grow have been specialized by cultivation, 
like the wheat and other grains of the human 
husbandman, and would quickly disappear if 
the attention of the insects was withdrawn. 

The fields of the farmer ants cover scores of 
square miles in Sonora, a large part of which is 
quite densely populated by them. The home 
of a colony is marked ordinarily by a clearing 
from ‘five to thirty feet in diameter, on which 
nothing is permitted to grow. “This serves as a 
sort of parade and exercise ground. Around 
this clearing is a ring of luxuriant grass from 
three to twenty feet wide. On the seeds of this 
grass the insects subsist, planting it every spring 
and garnering the crop in the autumn. Across 
the rings which surround formicaries run turn- 
pikes a few inches wide, connecting farm with 
farm for many furlongs, 

In the region described there is practically no 
vegetation except the grasses cultivated by these 
ants. The latter appear to keep down and ex- 
terminate all other plants, such as cacti, grease- 
wood and mesquite. The plants naturally pre- 
vailing in that part of the country are entirely 
absent from the most thickly settled farming dis- 
tricts. In short, these insects have developed 
an art of agriculture peculiar to themselves, 
have made conquests of the land for their needs 
and have artificialized certain cereals as thor- 
oughly as maize and barley have been artifici- 
alized by man. 

“‘ Thus,’? says Prof. McGee, **the rigorous 


environment of the desert has developed one of | 


the most remarkable intelligences; and inci- 
dentally, an animal anda plant have come to 
be mutually dependent on each other-for exist- 
ence.” The favorite cultivated plant of these 
ants is ihe familiar buffalo grass.—Sccentific 
American. 
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AMERICAN SYMPATHY WITH 
CUBA. 

It is evident that the sympathies of American 
private citizens are strongly with the Cuban pa- 
triots. There isno reason whatsoever why we 
Americans should feel otherwise. We may 
doubt whether the Cubans have reached the 
social and political stage where they could carry 
on a very satisfactory government of their own. 
But we may also indulge freely in the opinion 
that they could govern themselves in a way that 
would conduce far better to their own advantage 
and progress than the Spanish way has ever 
conduced. Moreover, we would violate our 
own traditions if we did not hold stoutly to the 
view that no European country has any business 
to retain political control in any portion of the 
western hemisphere against the deliberate desire 
of the inhabitants. Our own grievances against 
England were quite sufficient to justify our as- 
sertion of independence; but Cuba’s grievances 
against the greed, rapacity and misrule of Spain 
are a hundred times more serious than our 
causes of complaint against the rule of England. 
It is not for us at present to consider the ques- 
tion of Cuban annexation. If the island should 
gain independence there would naturally be a 
high degree of commercial intimacy and also a 
good political understanding between the gov- 
ernments of Cuba and the United States. If 
the war should be pushed by Spain to the extent 
of the struggle of twenty years ago, it would be 
entirely proper for our government to instruct 
Spain that our commercial relations and inter- 
ests with Cuba were of more serious importance 
than Spain’s political claims; and that under 
cextain conditions it might be our duty to recog- 
nize Cuban independence and if necessary assist 
Cuba in maintaining her position. There is 
nothing noble or commendable in the history of 
Spanish efforts to coerce the Cubans, and good 
Americans fromthe Arctic Ocean to Terra del 
Fuego should be glad rather tham sorry to see 


Cuba gain her liberty. —Lrom “ The Progress of | 


the World,” Review of Reviews for Fune. 
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At Bottom Prices. 


As announced below, the Vick Publishing Co. have,in the interest of their subscribers, made arrangements to supply a superior grade of watches 
tn a variety of handsome styles at the very lowest rates these articles can be made. A thorough investigation has enabled us to obtain the most reliable 


The watches which we are able to offer toour readers are admirable in workmanship and beautiful in appear- 


They are 


superb examples of the jewelers art, and may be worn and exhibited with full assurance that they are equal to the best. 


Our readers can buy all they wish at these reduced prices, which aré within a fraction of what the retailers pay to sell again. 
Below will be found descriptions and prices of a few of the latest, best and most satisfactory Waltham and Elgin watches from the 
Do not try to order anything through us except the celebrated Waltham and Elgin 


Sor the readers of Vicks Magazine. 
many styles madé at these factories, 
Watches—the BEST ever made. 
shown this to be the right hardness for long wear. 


OFFER No. 150. 
Men’s Size Solid Gold Watch $30.00. 

No, 150 is a Men’s size Hunting or Open-face Waltham 
solid gold Standard U.S. Assay Case, handsomely engine 
turned. The works contain 7 jewels, and is made accord- 
ing to the celebrated Waltham Riverside model, in which 
the two nickel winding wheels are plainly seen. Thecase 


is the thinnest solid gold model ever made—remember,we. 


mean that the watch when closed in the pocket is thin. 
Thelids of the case are the usual thickness, and form a 
perfect protection for the movement, The works are jew- 
eled in all important parts; the hairspringis Logan’s pat- 
ent Breguet spring. We will send this watch, delivery 
guaranteed, to any address in the United States, for $30. 


OFFER No. 151. 
Men’s Size Gold Watch, Waltham or Elgin, 
$15.50. 

No. 151 is a men’s size Hunting or Open-face gold-filled 
engraved case, guaranteed by the manufacturers to wear 
15 years. This watch contains the same movement 43 
offer No. 150. We will send this watch, delivery guaran- 
teed, for $15.50, 





OFFER No, 152. 

Men’s Size Silver Open-face Watch, $7.00. 
No. 152 is a’ seven-jewel Waltham or Elgin, open face 
_only,stiffened silver case. In other words, in order to give 
~ strength sufficient to make the case durable without mak- 
ing the metal thick and heavy, the silver is strengthened 
by a nickel plate, introduced in such a manner as to be 
entirely hidden, and were it not explained, the purchaser 


would not be able to tell it from a heavy solid coin silver | 


case. This watch does not come m Hunting case—Open- 
face only, with a heavy beveled plate-glass crystal strong 


No Swiss or cheap watches are in our list. 
RG All watches offered are stem-winders and stem-setters, and the solid gold cases are standard gold, U.S. assay, 


and durable. The dial is of white porcelain, either Ro- 
man or Arabic characters. In order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the hands catching, the dial upon which the 
second-hand is mounted is sunk, below the level of the 
surrounding face. We will send this watch, delivery 
guaranteed, for $7.00. 


OFFER No. 153. 
Ofier No-1, Young Men’s Size, Waltham or 
Elgin Nickel Silver Watch, $5.75. 
No.153 is a men’s size Waltham or Elgin watch,contain- 
ing 7jewels, compensation balance and safety pinion, 
stem-winding and setting apparatus, and all the latest 
improvements. The case is a solid nickel silver open face 


) and the erystal is made of plate glass,.so heavy as to with- 


stand any strain. We send it, delivery guaranteed, for 
$5.75. The works can be put in a gold case when the boy 
earns money enough for it. 


OFFER, No. 154. : 
Ladies? Solid Gold Waltham or Elgin 

Watch, $23.00. 

The works are’ manufactured at Waltham or Elgin. 
They are made of the finest materials, carefully selected. 
The jewels are all cut and polished in Europe, where se- 
cret processes are handed from generation to generation. 
The dial is made of the finest porcelain and the hands of 
blue-tempered steel. The case is solid 14-carat U.S. As- 
say, handsomely engraved. We will send this watch, 
delivery guaranteed, for $23.00. 


OFFER No. 155. 
Ladies? Solid Gold Waltham or Elgin 


Watch, $17.00. 
No, 155 is a ladies’ solid gold Hunting or Open-face case 


Lhe object of this offer ts to save money 


Experience has 


very delicately engraved, and contains a Waltham or El- 
gin seven-jewel movement. We guarantee this watch, as 
well as all other watches offered, to be perfect timekeep- 
ers, Postpaid, delivery guaranteed, for $17.00, 


OFFER No. 156. 
Ladies’? Gold-Filled Waltham or Elgin 
_ Watch, $13.50. 

No, 156 is a ladies’ gold-filled engraved watch, guaran- 
teed by the; manufacturer to wear 15 years. The works 
contain seven jewels, exposed pallets, safety pinion, and 
allimprovements, Price, delivery guaranteed, $13.50. 


OFFER No. 157. } 

Ladies’? Gold “Skylight*? Watch, $12.50. 

No, 157is a 14-karat gold-filled engraved ‘‘ Skylight” 
Waltham or Elgin watch, guaranteed to wear 20 years. 
The case is made by placing two Heavy Sheets of 14-karat 
gold reinforced between with a thin sheet of stiff compo- 
sition, which makes a perfect case for protecting the 
works. The ring-joint plugs, thumb piece, hinges, and 
every part subject to constant wear, are solid goid, while 
the gold is brought down over the edges of the composi- 
tion metal and joined in such a way that even an expert 
is obliged to cut the case to find that it is not solid gold. 
We will deliver the watch for $12.50, 


OFFER No. 158. 
Ladies’ Solid Coin Silver “Skylight 
Watch, $8.50. 

No. 158 is a solid coin silver watch, Waltham or Elgin, 
containing seven jewels and allimprovements. We mean 
by “Skylight” that the front case is cut and a heavy crys- 
tal inserted so as to see the dial without opening the front 
case, Wewill deliver this watch, postpaid, for $8.50. 








4g- How sent.—These watches will be sent on the receipt of price, by registered mail, with the distinet understanding that if within three days from receipt (after 
showing it to experts if desired) ,the purchaser is dissatisfied or the watch is not up to the guarantee, the watch may be returned by registered mail and the full athount paid for 
it will be refunded, or allowed any other watch, at the sender’s pleasure, unless the watch has been damaged while in possession of the purchaser. 





@® No watches sent C. 0. D. 


Every watch will be sent by registered mail in perfect condition. 


Porn SS TO REM AC Ee ee, 


Each watch is inspected and regulated before mailing, but while only 





perfect watches ever leave the Waltham or Elgin factories, accidents are possible in the mails. The watch should be carefully wound and run when received, and if not in 


perfect order should be remailed to this office within a reasonable time, at the same time writing about it, when a new one will be sent. 


We guarantee satisfaction in 


every case. and if the subscriber to this Magazine is convinced that his watch is not as advertised, his money will be refunded within reasonable time on retarn of same by 
registered mail. All our watches are the latest product of the world-renowned Waltham and Elgin factories. All watches are stem-winders and setters. 


In ordering be careful toname the number of the watch desired, the kind of case, and whether open face or hunting. 
Do ALL THIS TO AVOID MISTAKES, 


Jerred; also plewsé name the price of watch you want, 


Address all letters and remittances to the 








TIVE SG rere Aa aie 


Write full name and address very plain. 


Say whether a Waltham or Elgin ts pre- 


PUBLISHERS VICK’S MAGAZINE, Rochester, N. Y. 





Hardy. 


Rel ‘Hypericum Moserianum 
6 Be. @ JAMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Excellent for Borders. 


the flowers, showy yellow discs as brilliant in their reflections as burnished gold. 


Can be planted any time during June. 


Grand Bedder. 


Charming Pot Ptant. 


Flowers 2 to 3 inches across, of bright shining golden yellow, and bearing numerous handsome 


stamens.. As a pot plant it is very handsome with its clean dark green foliage as a background for 


It is of low, 


spreading, branching growth, with charming leaves, the upper side much darker than the lower. 


Price 25 cents each, two for 40 cents; extra strong plants, 50 cents each, two for 75 cents. 











The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 
Has discovered in one of our common pasturé 





weeds a remedy that cures every kind of Humor, 
from the worst Scrofula down to a common 
Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred cas¢s, 
and never failed except in two cases (both thun- 
der humor). He has now in his possession over 
two hundred certificates of its value, all within 
twenty miles of Boston. Send postal card for 
book. 

4A. benefit is always experienced from the first 
hottle, and a perfect cure is warranted when the 
vight quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes shooting 
pains, like needles passing through them; the 
same with the Liver or Bowels. This is caused 
by the ducts being stopped, and always disap- 
pears in a week after taking it. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or billious, it will cause 


squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the’ 
best you can get, and enough of it. Dose, one 
tablespoonful in water at bedtime. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


“°° $HOG4S 68 6699969040068 


3 
Lactated 
Food : 

$ 


Saves 
Babies’ 
| 





As a trial of. Lactated, Food. is all 
that is necessary to prove its great supe- 
riority, we will furnish sufficient for a 
thorough test to hny mother who will 
send us eight cents in stamps to pay 
postage. WELLS, RicHARDSON & Co., 
TAS Vt. 


Lives 
t 
Segtasbseceseneiserasers: 
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WoRLos § 
Fair: © 

JUDGES 

AWARDED. &.. ais Beds 























If we have 
got towash, 
let us usea 
soap with- 
out alkali. 








WM 
§ You will rideé 
a Bicycle 


4 Of course you willride. All the © 
world will—fashion, pleasure, @& 
business — men, 
women, children. 4 
It takes a while 
sometimes for the 
world to recog- 
nize its privileges; 
but when -it does 
it adapts itself 
promptly. There- 
fore, you whoare 
in the world will 
ride a bicycle—a 


COLUMBIA 


¥ bicycle if you desire the best the . 
world produces ; a Hartford, the 
next best, if anything short of a 
Columbia will content VOUyn 

Columbias, $100; Hartfords, 
($80 $60; for boys and girls, $50. — 


¥ POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
ue) 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, tales) Buffalo. . 





¢ ag TONE, SCALE, DESIGN, TOUCH, 
eee uy 


ACTION, Ge CONSTRUCTION 


CATALOGUE FREE, ON APPLICATION To 


VOSE & SONS PIANO =o. 
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